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NOTES ON LEIBNIZ’ CONCEPTION OF LOGIC AND 
ITS HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


HE history of science has to distinguish and yet to relate the 

logical structure of the sciences and the social changes that 
affect the interests and thought-processes of scientists. Logic is a 
science in which great changes have been made since and despite 
Kant’s prediction that there was no further perfection possible in 
formal logic. Ignorant of the import of Leibniz’ extension of 
traditional Aristotelian logic beyond the syllogism, Kant minimized 
the value of analytic truths and regarded formal logic as unpro- 
ductive of new knowledge whereas mathematics was synthetic and 
productive. His resort to psychological categories in his Trans- 
cendental Analytic in order to show the possibility of mathematics 
left the gap between logic and mathematics untouched.’ The post- 
Kantian philosophers, with the exception of Bolzano and his fol- 
lowers, whether idealistic or materialistic, continued to neglect 
the algebra of: formal logic. It was the British mathematicians, 
Gregory, Peacock, DeMorgan, and Boole, who, in the nineteenth 
century, revived Leibniz’ program of a general logic and made it 
worthy of philosophical consideration again today.” 

Although Russell and Couturat® have adequately demonstrated 
that the logic of Leibniz determined the internal structure of his 
metaphysics, neither was concerned with the historical and social 
background of Leibniz’ new conception of logic. 

Leibniz himself more than once actually identified the basis of 
his new logic (universal characteristic) with that of metaphysics 


*Kant, Introduction to Logic (Abbott tr.) 10: “It is not an algebra.” 

*G. Vailati, Scritti, CKXXVIII: “Sul carattere del contributo apportato 
da Leibniz ailo sviluppo della Logica Formale”, 610-624. 

*B. Russell, Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, 1900, second 
ed. 1938. L. Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz d’aprés des documents inédits, 
1901, preface, X: “la métaphysique de Leibniz repose uniquement sur les 
Principes de sa logique et en procéde tout entiére.” 
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and natural theology.‘ But he also claimed repeatedly that his logic 
was the mother of all his discoveries in mathematics, physics, ge- 
ology, philology, law and technology.’ Hence, for Leibniz, logic 
had to serve the double function of offering proofs of the ex- 
istence and structure of its own divine source, and also aid in 
furthering the arts and sciences. 

These two functions of logic, the metaphysical and the utili- 
tarian, vied with each other in Leibniz’ thought with such equal 
force that it is often impossible to say which of them is more 
characteristic of his many logical writings, or how clearly he dis- 

“tinguished them in his own conception of logic. The rivalry be- 
tween the metaphysical and theological interests of Leibniz, on 
the one hand, and his scientific work on the other, seems to be 
correlated with the changing intellectual traditions and social struc- 
ture of his times. Whereas the stability of the social order in 
seventeenth-century Europe rested on theological, legal and politi- 
cal traditions, the rise of the modern states and of commerce in 
place of the feudal structure was producing profound intellectual 
changes. The development of more exact methods of measuring 
time, latitude and longitude, interest and insurance rates, and new 
techniques of agriculture, mining, shipbuilding, transportation, 
sanitation, medicine and accountancy required an intellectual re- 
orientation and instruments which the traditional logic and sci- 
ences were unable to supply.® All I wish to do in these notes is to 
formulate certain leading questions and hypotheses relevant to 
the historical status of Leibniz’ conception of logic. 

The technological uses which Leibniz claimed for his more gen- 
eral symbolic logic can be illustrated from his many concerns with 
the invention of adding machines for banks, of ready-reckoners 
for commerce, of submarines and magnetic compass for shipping, 
water-pumps for mines, telescopes and microscopes for war and 
medicine, etc.: 


In natural philosophy, I have been the first, perhaps, to have completely 
demonstrated that the earth moves, and that the vacuum is, not through 


*“TIt is sufficient at present for me to notice that the foundation of my 
universal characteristic is the same as the demonstration of the existence 
of God.” Letter to Princess Elizabeth, 1678. Samtliche Schriften, 2', No. 191; 
p. 437. (All the translations in this paper are my own.) 

* Leibniz, op. cit., 2’, letters 84, 180, 191, 214. : 

*G. N. Clark, The Seventeenth Century; A. Wolf, History of Science, 
Technology and Philosophy in the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
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experiments, for they do nothing, but by geometrical demonstra- 
aS ae 


In Mathematics and Mechanics I have by means of the Combinatory 
Art found several things which in practical life are of no small im- 
portance: first of all, an arithmetic machine which I call a Living 


Bank-clerk . . . of many uses in Business, military affairs, surveying, 
sine-tables and astronomy. 





Another instrument of mine which I call a Living Geometer, mechan- 
ically—for nothing exists in nature otherwise than mechanically (wo 
es anders als mechanice in der Natur nicht steckt)—provides a way to 
resolve all conceivable lines and figures. .. . 


In Optics I have first of all men discovered (1) a certain kind of 
tube or lens which I call Pandochas because it makes the whole object 
uniform. . . . (2) Catadroptic tubes, for in one tube are juxtaposed 
a mirror and perspective. . . . (3) a means, much sought until now, 
of measuring from one place with perspectives . . . which I found 
through the Art of Combinations. 
| 


In nautical things . . . on procuring sufficient data from a few ex- 
periments . . . I will demonstrate how to find completely longitudes, 
and provide a way for a person on a ship to know with certainty what 
his location is without the help of the sun, moon and stars which 


cannot always be observed (yet Huygens’ famous invention depends 
on them alone). 


In Hydrostatics I have restored the lost invention of Drebel that 
enables one to go with a ship under the surface of the water during 
a storm (for it is tranquil enough under water) or during an attack 


by sea-robbers, and then to come up again, something which Mersenne 
t wanted so much to do. 


In Pneumatics . . . I have compressed air into a box 1000 times normal 
which can exert terrific force on water . . . like a cannon shot. 





But I will not mention any more of Mechanics until I shall be able 

to transfer the demonstrations into practice itself." 

In such letters, which run into dozens, written by Leibniz to 
all the corners of scholarly Europe, our philosopher, inspired by 
| his vision of the universal logical language, claimed for this art 
d’inventer a power which it could not possibly have. Almost all 
the mechanical, military, religious, legal, and political phases of 
the life of his country and age, were in Leibniz’ mind to be 

"Letter of Leibniz to Herzog Johann Friedrich, Oct. 1671, Samtliche 
Schriften 2‘, 161-2. On Leibniz’ youthful Democritean physics, vide S. 
Russo’s “Concept of matter in Leibniz”, this Review, Mar. 1938. The later 


neo-Platonic monadism of Leibniz is reflected in his intellectual admiration 


of Anne Conway’s synthesis of Democritus and Plato; cf. M. Nicolson’s 
Conway Letters, ch. VIII, 453-456. 
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benefited by his vision. The universal characteristic deciphered 
the book of nature and revealed for him every link in the whole 
great chain of being: the water that needed to be pumped out of 
the Harz mines, the fossils in the mountains which had to be 
described not as “sports of nature” but as Nature’s historical 
record of her illustrious works,’ the physical phenomena of gravi- 
tation, elasticity, and magnetism which were to be reduced to the 
geometrical laws of light.? Also the problems of medicine, of 
morals, of law, of theology and of metaphysics were all in Leibniz’ 
mind to be duly resolved by the new symbolism. Thus logical 
rigor was important to him not merely for abstract theoretical 
reasons; it was necessary also for the most practical interests of 
the seventeenth century, technological, medical, moral, legal, po- 
litical, or religious. For example, Descartes is criticized by Leibniz 
not only for having failed to give a sufficiently rigorous proof of 
God’s existence (a failure which weakens the defense of religion), 
but also because Descartes “of all men excelled in speculations, 
but has found nothing useful in life which falls under the senses 
and which may serve in the practice of the arts”.’® 

It is in his correspondence concerning the experimentalists of 
the Royal Society of England that Leibniz reveals most clearly 
what he thought his logical instrument could do, and what the 
plain empiricists were not doing, namely, elicit all the knowledge 
deducible from a given number of presuppositions: 

in quo fallitur sané, sed ipsorum philosophorum experimentalium 

plerumque culpa, qui saepe conclusiones quas possunt non eliciunt.” 

Lack of a proper art of demonstration had made it necessary, 
in Leibniz’ opinion, for men like Bacon and Boyle to resort to 

*Cf. The Founders of Geology, A. Geikie, 81-84. 

* Leibniz, Hypothesis physica nova. Also cf. letter to Ferrault (1676), 
op. cit., 2', 267: “I assumed that the motion of the ether came from the daily 
motion of light around the earth, without bothering to ask whether the sun 
or earth turns. .. . All the phenomena of gravitation, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, and light are explicable by the resolution of a few problems of pure 
geometry: so much so that I believe I can be satisfied concerning the laws 
of motion by demonstrations entirely geometrical, without using any as- 
sumptions or principles from experience; and that whatever we will be 
able to say about these things, henceforth, will be only res calculi et 
geometriae.” = 

“Leibniz: Samtliche Schriften, 2', 500. Letter to Philip, Dec., 1679. Cf. 


Letter No. 228 to Hessen-Rheinfels, 514. 
"Op. cit., No. 231 to F. Schrader, 1681, 518. 
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many observations in order to find out what Galileo and Descartes 
were able to know by reasoning.’? After visiting the Royal So- 
ciety in London, Leibniz reports: “For they confessed to me in 
England that the great number of experiments they have amassed 
gives them no less difficulty than the lack of experiment gave the 
ancients’.** 

More than once does Leibniz take his experimental friends of 
the Royal Society to task for not having deduced more than they 
have from their many experiments. He and Huygens admire the 
work of Robert Boyle, but find the Honorable Gentleman lacking 
in “application”, or powers of generalization and inference.** 
What Leibniz admired in Boyle most was his adherence to the 
mechanical method and the search for the simples or alphabetic 
elements of chemistry. But, whereas Boyle thought his mechanical 
philosophy merely probable or no more true than his experimental 
observations, and reserved for theology a supernal place in 
“Things above Discourse”, Leibniz with his ambitious logical 
apparatus hoped to prove the teleological necessity of the grand 
laws of mechanics, such as the laws of conservation of matter 
and energy, from the benevolent rationality of God. God’s will is 
identified with his reason, so that the conservation of living force 
or energy (vis viva) follows from the scholastic principle causa 
aequat effectum. 

Yet there seems to be no doubt in Gerhardt’s mind that, when ' 
it came to a specific set of problems, such as those problems of 
maxima and minima which required the invention of the calculus, 
Newton was sooner able by his method of fluxions to get an 
algorithm of analysis than Leibniz, who was hampered by his 
desire to work out the calculus “as a corollary of the large prob- 
lem of the characteristica realis (or generalis) pursued by Leibniz 
since the very beginning of his scientific studies. The method of 
fluxions dispensed with this prelude.’’® 

Newton’s method of fluxions was based too much on physical 
analogies to suit Leibniz, who sought to deduce the rules and 
applications of the calculus to physical phenomena from the primi- 


* Ibid., 519. * Op. cit., 554. Letter to Herzog Friedrich, Feb., 1679. 

“ Gerhardt, op. cit., 697. Cf. P. Wiener, “The Experimental Philosophy of 
Robert Boyle (1626-91)”, in this Review, November, 1932. 

“Gerhardt, op. cit., preface, XV. 
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tive alphabet of simple ideas and the teleological concept of suff- 
cient reason. For example, the continuity of motion, which is 
presupposed in calculating velocities or accelerations by differen- 
tiating space-time relations, “is something ideal which nevertheless 
so completely dominates the real that the rules of the finite hold 
good for the infinite . . . and conversely, the rules of the infinite 
hold good for the finite. For everything is subject to the rules of 
reason ; otherwise there would be no science.’’"® 

Not only is there an ideal logical continuity in all physical mo- 
tion which makes the a priori rules of calculus applicable, but 
there is also an ideal direction, entelechy or teleological determina- 
tion in every expenditure of energy (vis viva) which makes the 
a priori principles of theology legislate for the natural world. So, 
for example, the principle of least action is a derivative of God’s 
economy in nature. 

Induction was for Leibniz, long before Whewell, Mill, and 
Jevons, a process of inverse deduction.** Deduction is to induction 
as differentiation is to integration. In. the former we find what 
conclusions are contained in or uniquely determined by the terms 
of our premises, just as certain derivatives are uniquely determined 
by given functions; and the inverse operation of induction con- 
sists in seeking premises that will yield a given hypothesis or 
conclusion, just as in integration there is sought an indeterminate 
function which will yield a given derivative. More than one set of 
premises can validly yield the same conclusion just as more than 
one function will yield the same derivative. There is no denying 
the many analogical hypotheses Leibniz drew in his logical and 
metaphysical writings from his mathematical studies. 

In the physical sciences, what Herz recognized in his Principles 
of Mechanics as the symbolic function of hypotheses, was first 
expressed by Leibniz as follows: 

Ars characteristica is the art of so forming and arranging characters, 


in so far as they refer to thoughts, that they have among them those 
relations which the thoughts have among themselves: so that out of 


* Leibniz: Historia et Origo Calculi differentialis (Gerhardt ed.) 4 ff. 
Also cf. Cassirer, Geschichte der Erkenntnisprobleme, I, 73 ff. Infinitesi- 
mals are not to be found in the parts of matter but “in the ideal grounds 
of the ordering of things”. * Vailati, Scritti 660. 
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the ideas composing the idea expressing things an expression of the 

things is composed out of characters of those things.” 

The dualism between the a priori logic behind Leibniz’ interest 
in metaphysics and the experimental logic behind his mathematical 
contributions to physical science stands out clearly in the fol- 
lowing remark: 

It is my habit to list a catalog of Experiments to do, when I examine 

some matter of Physics. And usually, I make such an enumeration of 

them that can assure me that by means of these experiments one will 
be able to find the cause or rule of what is in question through dem- 
onstration and not through Hypothesis. . . . In nowise content with the 
physical principles of Mons. des Cartes, I see that there is a way of 
establishing by means of experiments already done or easy to do, 

a Physics that is solid and without Hypothesis.” 

The sort of hypotheses Leibniz wished to eliminate from physi- 
cal science was not, as in the case of Newton and Boyle, confined 
to non-sensible entities beyond demonstration, like the “cause” of 
gravitation. The main objection to the latter was the impossibility 
of demonstrating such ultimate entities without recourse to “real 
definitions” or “substantial forms”. Leibniz, having passed beyond 
his youthful Democriteanism, also criticized the physical atoms or 
corpuscles as impossible entities. Thus a “solid Physics without 
Hypotheses” meant for him’ a more rigorous system than either 
Descartes or Newton was prepared to offer. Leibniz had in mind 
apparently a postulational system of Physics the compatibility or 
compossibility of whose primitive assumptions was demonstrable 
by experimental instances on the principle that what is actual is 
also possible. The superiority of the postulational treatment lay in 
the possibility of using the universal characteristic as a means of 
deriving new laws. The criterion of “compossibility” was also 
important in theology, for Leibniz’ main objections to Descartes’ 
and Spinoza’s proofs of God’s existence rested on the logical 
point that their proofs had not established the compossibility of 
the attributes in the definition of God. Metaphysics or natural 
theology yields certainty because reference to empirical instances 
is not necessary in order to prove the consistency of the idea of 


* Quoted from Vailati, Scritti, “Sul carattere del contributo apportato de 
Leibniz allo svilluppo della Logica Formale” 621. 
Letter to Jean Berthet, 1677. Leibniz’ Samtliche Schriften, 2', 383. 
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God, the simplest of all ideas. Physics can yield only probabilities 
because it is humanly impossible to refer all experimental laws to 
the simplest forms. 

If adequate notice is taken of the indispensability of ideal 
‘ constructions there will be more progress in Physics than if ex- 
periments alone are devised: 


I agree with you, Sir, that it is necessary to follow the plans of 
Verulam in Physics, by adding to them, however, a certain art of 
conjecturing (art de deviner), for otherwise we shall hardly advance. 
I should be astonished if Mr. Boyle, who has so many fine experi- 
ments, would not come to some theory of chemistry after meditating 
so long on them. Yet in his books, and for all the consequences that 
he draws from his observations, he concludes only what we all know, 
namely, that everything happens mechanically. He is perhaps too 
reserved. Excellent men should leave us even their conjectures; they 
are wrong if they wish to give us only those truths that are certain.” 


Was Leibniz merely catering in his diplomatic way to the 
empiricism of his correspondent? Not if we consider the many 
times Leibniz reports his own empirical procedure; for example: 


What made me believe that the variation of the compass-needle fol- 
lows some rule (although still unknown) is the fact that I have seen 
some journals or log-books of long voyages in which it was often 
recorded as not changing by leaps but little by little.” 


Or again: 


Is there nobody in philosophy at present who thinks about medicine? 
The late Mr. Crane was at home in it, but Messieurs les Cartésiens are 
too much preoccupied by their hypotheses. I prefer a Leeuwenhoek 
who tells me what he sees to a Cartesian who tells me what he thinks. 
It is however necessary to add reasoning to observations.” 


Despite the traditional text-book opposition of rationalists to 
empiricists, it is interesting to note that Hume claimed that he 
had the same interest as Leibniz in extending the logic of the 
sciences from formal demonstrations to empirical matters of 
probability.”* 


” Letter to Huygens, December 29, 1691 (Gerhardt, op. cit. 685). 

* Letter to Huygens, November, 1690, Joc. cit., 621. 

* Letter to Huygens, February, 1691, Joc. cit., 641. 

* David Hume, Abstract of a Treatise on Human Nature 7-8: “The cele- 
brated Monsieur Leibnitz has observed it to be a defect in the common 
systems of logic, that they are very copious when they explain the opera- 
tions of the understanding in the forming of demonstrations, but are too 
concise when they treat of probabilities, and those other measures of evi- 
dence on which life and action entirely depend, and which are our guides 
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Thus it was central to Leibniz’ conception of logic to make it 
serve as the “Ariadne’s thread”—a phrase he loved to employ— 
that would lead the mind through the hierarchical labyrinth of 
being from Fons rerum substantiatorae Monas to Fons rerum Deus. 
Yet Leibniz failed to show logically how the world could consist 
of free, enterprising individuals and still fall into the preordained 
closed system of God. His characteristic dictum, “When God 
calculates . . . the world comes into being” (Cum Deus calculat 
... fit mundus), seems to have been converted by the rapid de- 
velopment of the sciences into the more adventurous idea: “When 
Man calculates . . . he re-makes the world.” 

The fundamental change that has taken place in logic since 
Leibniz seems to have its sociological correlate. No more apt ex- 
pression of this historical change and correlation can be offered 
than the following analogy of Vailati, a profound student of the 
history of logic in both its technical and social phases: 

We might compare these relations (between axioms and theorems) 

not to those which subsist in an aristocratic regime between the privi- 

leged classes and the other parts of society, but to those which hold in 

a democratic regime between the people and their democratically 

elected representatives. The authority of the latter depends on their 

ability to exercise specific functions in the interest of the public. In 
other words, the axioms and postulates have been stripped by mathe- 
matical logic of that sort of “divine right” they once seemed to enjoy 
in their capacity as “fundamental, primitive, irreducible” propositions. 
They have been brought down to the level of plain “employees” whose 


qualifications, “indispensability”, limits of possible use, etc., we investi- 
gate with more care.” 


There was, then, a significant oscillation in Leibniz’ writings 
between the theocratic aspect of his a priori system of irreducible 
real definitions and the experimental aspect of his program for 
the use of logic as an instrument of discovery and invention. The 
task of reconciling the two aspects of Leibniz’ logical theory was 
not successfully met by Leibniz nor by his successor, the dogmatic 
rationalist, Wolff. On the other hand, the work of the mathe- 


even in most of our philosophical speculations.” The latter phrase reminds 
one of Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature, Introduction, p. 2: “But, to us, proba- 
bility is the very guide of life.’ On Hume and Butler, cf. E. C. Mossner, 
Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. 

*G,. Vailati, Scritti, CLXXV, 760. 
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matical logicians from Lambert to Goedel culminated in the dis- 
covery that not all analytical statements are completely resoluble, 
and also that no unique rules of formation or transformation can 
adequately render the structural growth of the sciences to which 
Leibniz himself had so largely contributed. This dualism in Leib- 
niz’ conception of logic may have had its social correlate in the 
historical conflict between Leibniz’ politico-theological interests on 
the one hand and his scientific interests on the other. To elaborate 
this hypothesis, one might show how the former interests were 
evinced by his lifelong diplomatic career among the princes of the 
Holy Roman Empire; and the latter interests by his constant 
communication with the savants and his founding of scientific 
societies all over Europe. Furthermore, what historical background 
can one provide for the great dream and illusion of his life that 
he could unite the warring nations of Christian Europe on the 
basis of the scentific and theological merits of his universal char- 
acteristic? The positivist who spurns metaphysical Scheinpro- 
bleme has still to understand how concern with such problems fur- 
nished to minds like Leibniz the driving-power and direction to 
their scientific work. 

I can only indicate briefly some of the historic and biographic 
facts that seem to be pertinent to the question raised, but I do not 
claim to have proved any definite connection between the logical 
theories of Leibniz and his social career. 

Of Leibniz’ youthful absorption of the scholastic sciences there 
is no doubt.?® Not only St. Thomas, but Duns Scotus and the 
Ockhamite nominalists left their mark on his thought. With the 
breakdown of feudalism since the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, scholasticism had undergone such serious internal changes 
that Duhem was convinced that modern experimental science 
emerged as one of the fruits of these intellectual changes.”® 

But Duhem ignored the part played by the social and material 
needs of the Europe of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 


*“T was versed early in youth in the subtleties of Thomists and Scotists.” 
Letter to Elisabeth, 1678, op. cit., 2’, letter 191. Leibniz’ baccalaureate thesis 
at the age of seventeen was On the Principle of Individuation. Couturat 
says Leibniz “was never quite able to free himself from scholasticism”, op. 
cit. 441. 

* Etudes sur Léonardo de Vinci, v-3: “Les précurseurs parisiens de 
Galilée”, Paris, 1913. 
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centuries in motivating the growth of experimental science. It is 
not that these needs were sufficient without intellectual organiza- 
tion to produce experimental discoveries. But they made it neces- 
sary to abandon or modify the older scholastic forms of intel- 
lectual organization and to prepare more flexible forms of scien- 
tific thought. Now we have already indicated that Leibniz was 
early impressed not only with scholasticism but also with the new 
developments in the sciences, especially mathematics. His first 
essay in logic, offered as a doctoral thesis at the age of twenty 
(1666), was a crude hybrid of scholastic and mathematical logic, 
De arte combinatoria. Although he later modified this youthful 
essay, he very often regarded it as the inspiration of all his 
investigations. Of his many panegyrics on the values of this new 
logic, the following extract from a letter written in the year prior 
to his mathematical studies in Paris exhibits Leibniz’ discontent 
with the scholastic attempts to reform logic: 

Just as Descartes and others have unified Arithmetic and Geometry 
by Algebra and Analysis, I have found a way to bring together all 
the sciences by Combinatorial Analysis, which Lully and Kircher had 
thought about (excolirt) but were far from having penetrated to 
its inner nature. By means of it (Ars combinatoria), all the composite 
ideas in the whole world are reduced to a few simple elements like 
the letters of the alphabet; and out of such an alphabet by recom- 
bination all things may be constructed together with theorems about 
them; and, whatever else might be discovered about things can be 
found out by way of an orderly method. This invention, if God wills 
it to be realized, is the mother of all my discoveries, and I esteem it 
to be the most important of all, although I may not have time to see 
it through.” 

A good many social and historical factors counteracted the 
scholastic influences on Leibniz’ thought: He was born in a 
Protestant country torn and devastated by the Thirty Years War, 
and still under the menace of the Catholic “Roi Soleil’; his 
parents died while he was still young, leaving his studies un- 
directed, so that he was free to learn by himself from the books 
in his father’s library at Leipzig, to read in various languages, 
religions, and sciences “just for pleasure” ;?* patronized by the 
German nobility (Boineburg and the House of Hanover), Leib- 


* Leibniz: Simtliche Schriften, 2, p. 160. Letter No. 84 to Herzog 
Johann Friedrich, October, 1671. 


* Letter to Herzog Johann Friedrich, October, 1671. Op. cit., 2', 159. 
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niz had continually to court such patronage for his maintenance; 
finally, during his stay in Paris (1672-76) on a political mission 
to divert the army of Louis XIV away from Germany to Egypt, 
Leibniz became, he says, “passionately devoted to the study of 
mathematics”. His contact with the Parisian mathematicians meant 
more to the progress of science than the failure of his plan to 
divert Louis’ military forces to Egypt. 

A malicious observer might with probable correctness relate 
Leibniz’ optimism in his theological morals and metaphysics to 
the fact that he was a grandiose failure in most of his ambitious 
intellectual undertakings. He failed at first to get his doctor’s 
thesis on his logico-mathematical theories”® because the University 
of Leipzig thought he was too young to be offering such innova- 
tions in logic; he failed to get the Duke of Neuburg elected to 
the Polish throne despite sixty propositions of “political demon- 
strations” ;*° he failed to unite the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches ;** he failed even to see Louis XIV, who was too busy 
at war with the Dutch to save Christian Europe from the Moslems 
in Egypt; he failed to prove that he was prior to Newton in the 
discovery of the Calculus; he failed to prove to contemporary 
scientists like Huygens that his “universal characteristic’ could 
solve all the problems of higher analysis**; finally he failed to 
realize in concrete form the practical values to civilization which 
he claimed for his universal scientific language. 

There are two parts to Leibniz’ universal characteristic: one is 
the system of primitive characters that stand for the irreducible 
simple concepts, the alphabet of the universal script; the other is 
the calculus of reasoning (calculus ratiocinator) which contains 
the rules of reducing all composite ideas to the simple ones and of 

* Disputatio arithmetica de complexionibus, part of his bigger work 
De arte combinatoria (1666). Cf. Kirchmann, Leibniz: Die kleineren philo- 
sophisch wichtigeren Schriften, 2-3. 

Essai de Demonstrations Politiques touchant l’Election au Trone de 
Cologne, 1669. Publ. in A. F. de Careil, Oeuvres de Leibniz, tome VI, 
“Petits Traités Politiques”, 1-18 Cf. Leibniz as a Politician, by A. W. Ward 
(Adamson Lecture, 1910). 

"The Reunion of the Churches, A Study of G. W. Leibniz and his Great 
Attempt, by G. J. Jordan. London, 1927. 

*“Leibniz in his letters often writes about theories which he never pub- 
lished.” Gerhardt, Preface to Der Briefwechsel von Leibniz mit den Mathe- 
matikern, p. viii. Also in the same volume, see letters to and from Huygens 


(1672), 604 ff. 
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combining the simple characters into composite ones. The former 
supplies the ultimate premises of all the sciences; the latter, the 
rules for their combination. Thus Leibniz’ universal characteristic 
was both a metaphysical system and an instrument of demonstra- 
tion and invention. It was not a novelty to conceive of logic as 
both a part of philosophy and an instrument. Boethius in the sixth 
century argued for this dual function of logic, comparing it to 
the eye which is both a part of the body and an aid to its orienta- 
tion.** 

Nor was it a novelty to conceive of a universal language as the 
basis for the unification of the sciences. Since Lully’s and Kircher’s 
efforts, Jungius, the teacher of Leibniz, and various British 
philosophers known to Leibniz (Dalgarno, Wilkins, Hobbes and 
Locke), had worked at the problem of a simpler terminology and 
rules of inference than the scholastic logics afforded.* In Bishop 
Wilkins’ Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language, printed for the Royal Society in London, 1668, the 
following advantages of a universal language are cited in the 
Epistle Dedicatory: 

More easy conversing with those of other nations . . . facilitating 
mutual commerce amongst the several nations of the world, and the 
improving of all natural knowledge; it would likewise very much 
conduce to the spreading of the knowledge of Religion . . . and con- 
tribute much to the clearing of some of our modern differences in Re- 
ligion by unmasking many wild errors, that shelter themselves under the 
disguise of affected phrases; which being Philosophically unfolded, 
and rendered according to the genuine and natural importance of Words, 
will appear to be inconsistencies and contradictions. And several of 
these pretended, mysterious, profound notions, expressed in great 
swelling words, whereby some men set up for reputation, being this 
way examined, will appear to be, either nonsense, or very flat and 
jejune. 

There is a very modern ring to the last sentence, which has the 
tone of logical positivism today. 

* Boethius’ Second Commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge, in R. McKeon’s 
Selections from Medieval Philosophers, 1 75-77. 

“Couturat, Logique de Leibniz, ch. iii, “La Langue Universelle”, traces 
the influence on Leibniz of the works of Jungius, Dalgarno and Becher. On 
the priority of Dalgarno’s ‘Ars Signorum’ (1661), cf. O. Funke, “Zum 
Weltsprachenproblem in England im 17. Jahrhundert”, Anglistische For- 
schungen, Heft. 69, Heidelberg, 1920. Van Helmont was also at work on 


the problem of a universal scientific language. Cf. M. Nicolson, Conway 
Letters, ch. vi, “Francis Mercury Van Helmont”, p. 310. 
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Hobbes had conceived of reasoning as the addition and sub- 
traction of terms, but instead of working out a calculus he spent 
most of his mathematical energies on inventing proofs and argu- 
ments for his method of squaring the circle. It is interesting to 
note that Hobbes based both mathematical and political necessity 
on his nominalistic assumption that mathematical and _ political 
systems are both human constructions: 

Of arts, some are demonstrable, others indemonstrable; and demon- 
strable are those the construction of the subject whereof is in the 
power of the artist himself, who, in his demonstration, does no more 
but deduce the consequences of his own operation. . . . Geometry 
therefore is demonstrable, for the lines and figures from which we 
reason are drawn and described by ourselves; and civil philosophy 
is demonstrable, because we make the commonwealth ourselves.” 

Locke similarly obtained the approbation of Leibniz when in 
the last chapter of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
he argued that the study of Semiotics or the Doctrine of Signs 
“would afford us another sort of logic and critic than we have been 
hitherto acquainted with”. But neither Locke nor his British com- 
patriots had the mathematical training or skill to develop as Leib- 
niz did the beginnings of a symbolic logic through the generaliza- 
tion of algebraic and geometric reasoning. 

Among the examples given by Leibniz of asyllogistic types of 
reasoning were the following, cited under the rubric “inversion 
of relations”: “If A is greater than B, B is less than A”; “A circle 
is a figure, hence whoever describes a circle describes a figure”; 
“Every reptile is an animal, hence, whoever created all animals 
created all reptiles.”** These examples themselves suggest that 

* The English Works of Thomas Hobbes (Molesworth edition) London, 
1845, Vol. VIII: “Six Lessons to the Professors of the Mathematics”. 
Epistle dedicatory, 183 ff. The definitions or first principles of any demon- 
strable science should contain “the generation of the subject”, and further 
(188) “It is in science as in plants; growth and branching is but the 
generation of the root continued; nor is the invention of theorems anything 
else but the knowledge of the construction of the subject prosecuted.” 
Couturat denies Tonnies’ claim that Leibniz followed Hobbes’ logical theory. 


Op. cit., appendice II, “Leibniz et Hobbes, leur Logique, leur Nominalisme.” 
Operationalism seems to have a history that would reveal continuity with 
nominalism. 

* Couturat, Logique de Leibniz, 75 n. Cf. Eaton, General Logic, 216 ff. 
Whitehead and Russell, Principia Mathematica, 37.2, note: “The above 
proposition is one of the forms of asyllogistic inference due to Leibniz’ 
teacher Jungius.” 
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Leibniz’ aim was to find a common logical basis for algebraic, 
geometric, and theological reasonings. That he was not altogether 
satisfied with the metaphysical relevance to science of his “alphabet 
of human thought” is intimated by such fragmentary notes of his 
as: “However, we must not imagine that we can always complete 
analysis to the first possibles, for that is not necessary for science.” 
As we shall soon try to show, the word “necessary” here can mean 
only “empirically possible”, for it would take God’s eternity to 
reveal the infinite number of absolute simples or compossibles. 

It is not surprising therefore that Leibniz should have so fre- 
quently in his writings stressed the logical problem of estimating 
probabilities in matters of fact: 


It is astonishing that the science of estimating possibilities is almost 
unknown, and that Logicians have not yet examined the degrees of 
probability or of likelihood that exist in conjectures or proofs. . 
This estimation of probabilities can and should serve us not in order 
to arrive at certainty, which is impossible, but in order to act as 
reasonably as possible on the facts and knowledge given us.” 


Why, according to Leibniz, is certainty impossible in matters of 
fact? He conceived the deductive procedure which yields cer- 
tainty as consisting essentially in transforming one proposition 
into another by substituting in the former the definition of one or 
another of its terms.** No deductive system was complete or rigor- 
ous until its premises (axioms or postulates) were reduced, as 
Pascal had insisted in De l’Esprit Géometrique, to the form of 
simple definitions or analytic propositions. Axioms and postulates 
are reducible to the more primitive definitions of their terms just 
as composite numbers are reducible uniquely to their prime com- 
ponents. Now, just as the prime numbers necessarily determine 
every composite number, so, Leibniz argued, the “real definitions” 

* Nouveaux Essais, liv. 11. ch. xxi, (Jacques’ edition) I 181. Cf. Opuscules 
et fragments inédits de Leibniz, par Louis Couturat, 226-7. Jacques Ber- 


nouilli, whose binomial theorem for probabilities is well known, was a 
disciple of Leibniz. 

*Demonstrare, mihi, nihil aliud est quam, resolvendo terminos propo- 
sitionis et pro definito definitionem aut ejus partem substituendo ostendere 
... inclusionem praedicati in subjecto.” De libertate. Cf. Couturat, Logique 
de Leibniz, 208; Vailati, Scritti, 383. Also note the fragment: “Character- 
istica omnis consistit in formatione expressionis et transitu ab Expressione 
ad Expressione.” Opuscules et fragments inédits, 326. This last definition of 
logic sounds like Carnap. 
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of terms would necessarily determine the axioms of any deductive 
system and yield with certainty any theorem. 

A “real definition” (definitio optimi generis) is one which de- 
composes a term into its “simple” constituent notions, e,g., “a 
parabola is the locus of points equidistant from a straight line and 
a point” is a real definition because the construction of the subject 
depends only on operations known to be possible. A nominal defi- 
nition was simply a convenient abbreviation or convention about 
the use of terms. Only real definitions guarantee the possibility or 
non-contradictoriness of a group of terms. 

The sciences for Leibniz are a group of real definitions together 
with all that can be deduced from them by means of the art of 
combinations. The two parts of the universal characteristic form a 
metaphysic and a logic. In practice, Leibniz realized, the number 
of simple constituent elements in any empirical object is so great 
that only God can know them.** Hence the human mind must look 
to the empirical world for the existence of objects corresponding 
to the ideas defined. Thus Leibniz assumes that the actual existence 
of a thing entails a fortiori its possibility (denn das was ist, muss 
auch méglich sein). Logic must consist not only of demonstration 
by a chain of definitions*® but also of “the art of selecting examples 
which would not be true if the consequences did not hold good”.* 
This procedure, as Vailati indicates, is the modern method of 
verifying the compatibility of a set of postulates by finding inter- 
pretations for which the postulates hold good. Leibniz would agree 
with modern logicians, but on different grounds, that such a 
method does not absolutely guarantee the non-occurrence of im- 
plicit contradictions. Today we say that we do not know with 


*”“Tn veritatibus contingentibus, etsi praedicatum inest subjecto, nunquam 
tamen de eo hoc potest demonstrari, sed resolutio prodit in infinitum, neque 
unquam ad aequationem, seu identitatem, propositio potest revocari. Itaque, 
Si qua veritas constat, per experientiam constat, quia demonstrationem dare 
non possumus. Quae est causa quod Deus solus veritates contingentes a 
priori cognoscit earumque infallibitatem aliter quam experimentis videt.” 
Couturat, op. cit. 121. Vailati (op. cit. 386) finds that Galileo expressed the 
same thought in Dialogo dei massimi sistemi, end of first day. 

““Demonstrationem nihil aliud esse quam catenam definitionum.” Letter 
to Conring, January, 1678. Op. cit., 2’, no. 162, p. 386. 

““L’art de choisir des exemples qui ne se trouveraient vrais si la con- 
séquence n’était pas bonne.” Cited from Nouveaux Essais, IV, 17, by 
Vailati, Scritti, 615. 
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certainty whether a contradiction may not appear in the future, 
and we abandon all claims for an absolute set of primitives.** 

Leibniz like Spinoza and Descartes adopted the traditional mode 
of theology and assumed there was an absolute set of simple ideas 
in God’s mind through which all our knowledge is derived even 
though it is never complete: 


A primitive concept is one which is not resolvable into others so 
long as the object which it signifies possesses no other character but is 
known through itself (sed est index sui). Now such a concept can get 
its existence only from that which is known through itself; namely 
from the highest substance, that is, from God. All derivative con- 
cepts, however, which we can have, we can possess only through the 
mediation of these primitive concepts, so that nothing can exist in 
things without the doing of God and nothing can be thought in our 
mind without the idea of God, even though we are not allowed to 
know altogether distinctly in which ways the nature of things depends 
on God or the ideas of things on the idea of God, wherein ultimate 
analysis or adequate knowledge of all things through their causes 
originates.” 


Now nothing is more important in this theological tradition for 
the mind of man than to strive towards the knowledge of God. 
Hence the attempt to demonstrate all axioms by reducing them to 
absolute primitives or simples is one of the most important points 
of the art of discovery.* 

There is only one language ‘for all the sciences because there is 
only one God whose ideas are the ultimate simples and whose 
language is the language of nature. The seventeenth-century book 
of nature is not as simple as the ancient book. Nature is infinitely 


““The ‘alphabet of human thought’ is more visionary (than the calculus 
of Leibniz). The possibility of constructing the whole of a complex science 
from a few primitive concepts is, indeed, real—vide, the few primitives of 
Principia Mathematica. But we should today recognize a certain arbitrari- 
ness in the selection of these, though an arbitrariness, limited by the nature 
of the subject. . . . After two hundred years, we are still without any 
general method by which logistic may be used in fields as yet unexplored, 
and we have no confidence in absolute primitives for such an investigation.” 
C. I. Lewis, Survey of Symbolic Logic, 7-8. 

“L. Couturat, Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leibniz, 513. 

““Ce soin de démontrer les axiomes est un des plus importants points de 
l'art d’inventer.” That the axioms of arithmetic (such as the whole is 
greater than the part) are more easily deducible from definitions than the 
axioms of geometry (such as the parallel postulate) was regarded by 
Leibniz as proof of the imperfection of geometry. He lauded the attempts 
of mathematicians from Proclus to Roberval to prove the parallel postulate. 
Cf. Vailati, Scritti, 616. 
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complex, for “in every particle of the universe there is contained 
a world of infinite creatures”.** Consequently the number of primi- 
tive ideas or real definitions must be infinite: 


It is very important to conceive the number of primitive propositions 
as infinite, for they are either definitions or Axioms. The number of 
definitions as well as the number of terms is infinite. And so is the 
number of Axioms. I call an Axiom a proposition that is necessary 
and indemonstrable. Necessary applies to propositions whose opposite 
implies a contradiction. Now the only proposition whose opposite im- 
plies a contradiction is a formal identity. The latter is evident by 
itself, hence cannot be demonstrated; to demonstrate means to- make 
evident by reason and by consequences. The senses show that “A is A” 
is a proposition whose opposite “A is not A” implies a contradiction. 
Now what the senses show is indemonstrable. Therefore, the true 
and indemonstrable Axioms are the identical propositions. . . . If these 
primitive propositions are infinite, the conclusions will also be so... . 
The primitive indefinables cannot be easily recognized by us, except 
as prime numbers are. These we have so far been unable to detect ex- 
cept by division by all the smaller numbers. Likewise, irresoluble terms 
would only be recognized negatively and provisionally. For I have a 
mark by means of which the resolubility of a term can be recognized. 
It is as follows: When we meet a proposition which appears to us 
necessary, and which is not demonstrated, it follows infallibly that 
there is in this proposition a definable term, provided that this propo- 
sition is necessary. Next, we must try to give its demonstration; and 
this cannot be done without finding the required definition. By this 
method of not allowing any axiom to pass without proof except the 
definitions and the identities, we shall come to the resolution of terms 
and to the simplest ideas.“ 


The most interesting statement in the foregoing is the one that 
appeals to the senses as part of the proof of the irreducibility of 
the law of identity and of the reducibility of all other statements 
to identities. This made it possible to put propositions in the visible 
form of equations, and to work with propositions as one did in 
algebra, so that in any discussion the reasonings of men could be 
exhibited in the form of a calculus. An end would be put to 


““Tn omni particula universi contineri mundum infinitorum creaturarum.” 
Couturat, Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leibniz, 522. Cf. Monadology, 
Sect. 66 ff. The preformationist hypothesis and the microscopic discoveries 
of Leeuwenhoek, Malpighi, and Swammerdam, influenced Leibniz; and ap- 
parently such influences on his metaphysic were just as considerable as his 
own vaunted claims for his new logic. 

“Opuscules et fragments inédits, 186-7. When Couturat notes in his 
Logique de Leibniz (49-50 f.n. 2) that Leibniz sometimes says that the 
number of primitives is finite, it seems clear that Leibniz must be referring 
in such places to the finite limits of any system of characters used by the 
human mind. 
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clamorous controversy, claimed Leibniz, if the disputants would 
merely stop shouting, take out pencil and paper, and say to each 
other: “Calculemus!”’ As a matter of historical fact, the increase 
of means of transportation and communication by mail had enabled 
scientists in the seventeenth century to conduct researches on diffi- 
cult problems in mathematics and theoretical physics by written 
correspondence facilitated by symbolic notation.‘ 

Although the operations of algebra (sum, product, factoring) 
were generalized in Leibniz’ logic, the traditional algebraic science 
of quantity became merely an example (échantillon) of the more 
general science and its enlarged field of applications, beyond the 
traditional limitations of mathematics to size or quantity: “Thus 
the best advantages of algebra are only samples of the art of 
characters whose use is not limited to number or size.” 

La vraie logique, la méthode d’universalité, was thus able to 
embrace geometry (analysis situs) and all the other branches of 
pure and applied mathematics, i.e., both necessary and probable 
reasoning.*® This theoretical consequence of a logic of contingent 
truths (vérités de fait) had for Leibniz its practical social cor- 
relate: “We need a new logic to know degrees of probability in 
matters of fact, ... law, ... business.’° 

Frequently, prior to this, Leibniz had compared his new logic 
of estimating probabilities with the methods of bookkeepers. “The 
general science is to the particular sciences what the science of 
accounting is to the merchant or banker.’’®* 

The two main questions that emerge from this obviously in- 
complete examination of only some of Leibniz’ vast correspondence 
and logical fragments are these: 

1. To what extent and in what specific ways did Leibniz’ symbolic 

logic, as distinct from the progress of experimental techniques 


_ “Cf. Gerhardt’s edition of Leibniz’ Briefwechseln mit den Mathematikern 
in which the discovery of the Calculus was disputed between Leibniz and 
Newton on the basis of prior correspondence. On the increase of means of 
communication by mail, vide G. N. Clark, The Seventeenth Century. 

“Couturat, Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leibniz, 531. 

“ Cf. Couturat, ibid. 226-7. In a letter to Conring (January, 1678) Leibniz 
says probable hypotheses arise when no crucial experiments occur. The his- 
tory of the concept of empirical probability remains yet to be written. 
There are some excellent leads suggested in E. Nagel’s monograph on 
Theories of Probability, contained in the series of the Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science. * Letter to Friedrich, 1679, 2’, 480. 

“Letter to Berthet, 1677. Op. cit., 2’, 384. Cf. Couturat, op. cit., 229. 
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developed by men like Galileo, Boyle, Hook, Van Helmont, Huygens, 
etc., contribute to the advance of the natural sciences and to the 
mathematical art of estimating empirical probabilities? 
. What specific connections are there, if any, between Leibniz’ idea 
of a universal scientific language and the new technological and 
social situation of his day? 


tN 


Formulating these questions in such specific terms seems to me 
to be more valuable and fruitful for both the philosophy of science 
and the history of philosophy than vague generalizations current 
in the “sociology of knowledge” about the “substructure” and 
“superstructure” of civilization. Finally, the history of the in- 
spired errors of thinkers like Leibniz ought to remind philosophers 
today, who are absorbed so exclusively with the techniques of 
formal logic, that logic was once regarded as having many uses in 
the arts and sciences. 

PHILIP PAUL WIENER 


CoLLEGE oF THE City oF New York 
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THE ESTHETIC OBJECT AND THE WORK OF ART? 


. ¥ HE ultimate justification of any discussion of the nature of 

the esthetic object is a better understanding of the actual 
character of natural beauty and artistic effect. Obvious as this 
statement may seem, it needs to be stressed, if for no other reason 
than to suggest the tentativeness of the notion that to define the 
esthetic object and to describe the nature of actual esthetic objects 
are necessarily one and the same thing. There is an assumption 
here which itself needs to be examined, the assumption that the 
resultants of art activity and the occasions of appreciative ex- 
perience can best be understood in terms of “the esthetic” con- 
sidered as an “object”. In this sense, the term, “the esthetic ob- 
ject”, is by no means philosophically innocent. However naively 
it be defined, it betrays a particular philosophical tradition and 
technique, a linguistic habit—one might even say—so ingrained 
that it has tended to assume the status of an axiomatic practice: 
the practice of defining by giving names and of taking for granted 
that whatever can be named attains in the naming the character 
of concrete being. 

To use the term, “the esthetic object”, means therefore to force 
all consideration of esthetic issues in the direction of the hypothesis 
that at the core of esthetic experience there is something substantial 
(in the technical sense of the word), a thing to which the term 
“esthetic” may be applied as the adjective “hard” is applied to 
the noun “steel”. Even so apparently neutral a phrase as “the 
esthetic” is similarly committed ; its linguistic form (not to men- 
tion the overtones of meaning which it carries) suggests almost 
inescapably the notion of an entity to which the esthetic as a 
quale is attached. The possibility that “the esthetic” may be “verb- 
ic” in character rather than “noun-al”, the possibility that its 
nature may be more accurately described in terms of “activities”, 
“transactions”, and “events”, than in terms of “substances”, “en- 
tities”, and “essences”, tends to be ruled out at the start. With 
either term, one is committed as it were in advance to the position 


> Read in part at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, Princeton University, 
December 28, 1937. 
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that esthetic objects are what they are because they participate in 
a kind of being which is peculiarly “esthetic”. 


I 


It may be fairly said that the possibilities of this method of 
approach were exhaustively explored by Greek thought. When the 
Greek philosophers turned their minds to the phenomena of 
esthetic experience, what chiefly caught their attention was the 
feeling of commonness which pervades all of the many diverse 
experiences of beauty and art. This feeling became their point of 
departure; they isolated it and gave it conceptual status. Esthetic 
experience, they reasoned, was what it was because esthetic ob- 
jects are “beautiful”. Existential meaning was then attributed to 
the content of this concept. The beautiful resides in “beauty”, a 
form of being. 

It was on this basis that the esthetic issue with which Greek 
thought wrestled was formulated. In the words of the Hippias 
Major, “What must the nature of beauty be to make all things 
beautiful which you call so.”? The answer to this question was 
first sought in terms of the observed qualities of esthetic objects, 
considered as attributes of beauty. Surface glory, comeliness of 
form, utility, moral profitableness, pleasure, intrinsic good: each 
one was tested in the hope that it might furnish a possible definiens 
of beauty. The result was disheartening. In the Hippias Major, 
each observable attribute of specific esthetic objects is successively 
rejected as empirically inadequate or dialectically unsound, and 
the question is finally left up in the air. — 

This defeat led in the major dialogues of Plato to a different 
mode of attack. The effort was made to merge the various observ- 
able characteristics of esthetic objects dialectically one into the 
other, in the hope that an adequate definition of beauty might 
eventually result. The beautiful is the useful is the true is the good. 
In order to do this, however, it was necessary to permit attributes 
to function as entities at the bidding of the particular interest 
(esthetic, practical, scientific, moral, or metaphysical) which hap- 
pened to dominate each succeeding moment of discourse. When, 
for example, the esthetic interest was uppermost, beauty was treat- 


* Carritt’s translation, Philosophies of Beauty 4. 
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ed as an essence and a definition was framed in terms of some 
other trait conceived as beauty’s attribute, such as the good. When 
in turn the moral interest came to the fore, the process was re- 
versed; beauty was relegated to a dependent position as an attri- 
bute of the good conceived as essence. 

It is a tribute to the intelligence and integrity of Plato’s thought 
that he clearly recognized and acknowledged the effect of this 
procedure: there could be no empirical ground for determining 
which character or combination of characters was really definitive 
of beauty conceived as a type of being, no way of deducing from 
esthetic phenomena the true nature of the entity which lay at their 
base. As his philosophy demanded such an entity, there was only 
one way out: the assumption that the empirically observable traits 
of beautiful objects are accidents, that is to say, non-essential and 
misleading appearances of an unperceived and essentially un- 
perceivable substance. Since experience is inveterately sensuous 
and art inextricably chained to the surface of things, experience 
is to be mistrusted and art is the fountainhead of error. Beauty 
in its reality lies beyond and above the phenomenal world. 

But such “beauty” is indeed “bare”. Emptied of its empirical 
content, it is but an “x” whose only significant functions are to 
denote an indefinable and to furnish a rack upon which qualities 
as attributes may be hung. The problem which this latter point 
raises is obviously acute. For no way could be found by which 
attributes might be made to adhere to beauty (as esthetic qualities 
adhere to their objects) that did not involve an illegitimate appeal 
to phenomenal facts.’ Dialectics could not restore what it had 
taken away. Plato and his followers were therefore forced to 
abandon the attempt to solve the problem which they themselves 
had raised: the nature of that beauty which makes all beautiful 
objects beautiful. What happened was a gradual shift to the only 
issue which beauty, defined merely as that which is what it is, 
could conceivably raise: its status as an entity with reference to 
other entities, similarly defined. Is “beauty” actual substance: that 
is to say, does it possess independent existential status apart from 


*For an elaboration of this point in connection with the concrete details 
of the ideal state as outlined in Plato’s Republic, see the writer’s “Artist, 
Philosopher, and the Ideal Society”, Journal of Philosophy XXVIII (Octo- 
ber 8, 1931) 575, 576. 
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other ideal essences? Or is “beauty” basically emanation: that is 
to say, does it derive being from other ideal entities out of which 
it emerges ? 

It is difficult to see how any final answer was possible. Plato 
wavered between the two alternatives. Temperamentally a “real- 
ist”, he preferred on the whole to think of beauty as “existing” 
in its own right. His Neo-platonic successors, however, took the 
alternative path. Since the same assumptions underlie either view, 
the position which was actually taken by an individual thinker 
had to be largely a matter of personal choice. The issue therefore 
became little more than an excuse for the exercise of the respective 
dialectics of the two schools; it had little to do with actual esthetic 
objects in actual esthetic experience, as is apparent from the 
almost entire lack of reference to actual works of art in the writ- 
ings of either school. 

Greek esthetic theory went no further, aside from the tentative 
efforts of Aristotle to formulate a definition of poetry in terms of 
its function as a human activity, an attempt which bore little or 
no fruit of its own kind until the sixteenth century of our own 
era. Despite a wonderfully rich experience in art and a dialectical 
ability of the highest order, the Greek mind was unable to say 
much more about beauty than that it is beauty—le je-ne-sais-quot 
incapable on its own of further articulation. It thus bequeathed to 
later generations little more than an esthetic monstrosity—the 
concept of “beauty” as a thing or the quality of a thing, and an 
esthetic mystery—the hypothesis that esthetic phenomena can be 
explained in terms of this thing. 


II 


The history of esthetic theory in western Europe from its be- 
ginnings in the sixteenth century to the present day is largely the 
story of the dissolution of this concept and the abandonment of 
its attendant hypothesis. The story may well begin with the 
thought-movement which accompanied the efflorescence of art 
known as the Italian Renaissance. 

1. It is well-known that the more reflective of the fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century artists and writers in Italy were deeply imbued 
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with Platonism. The Platonic dialogues were translated into Italian 
and were widely read; Plato became a social cult. But sixteenth- 
century Platonism was Plato with a difference, a difference to be 
explained only by the fact that those who espoused it were full- 
blooded practicing men—princes, courtiers, cardinals, condottieri, 
sculptors, painters and writers. The activities of love-making, 
statescraft and art were immediately engrossing to them as they 
had never been to Plato. What they sought and found in him, 
therefore, and especially in the Plato of the Symposium, was a way 
of idealizing these activities, of rendering them more elegant, 
noble and pure. They knew, as Plato had known, the struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit, between earthly and heavenly 
love, between the actual and the ideal; but it did not occur to 
them, except at rare intervals and then largely as an exercise in 
conversational or literary moralism, to renounce the one for the 
other. The chasm between the two did not appear unbridgeable ; 
in fact, Platonism seemed to provide a practical way of uniting 
the two. Even Michelangelo, whose Platonism approaches more 
closely the master himself than that of any other sixteenth-century 
man, could find 
no stair 
To mount to heaven, save earth’s loveliness. 


While Bembo and his disciples, therefore, gave homage to 
Plato’s concepts of ideal love, essence beauty, and pure form, the 
notion that there might be a realm of pure esthetic being apart 
from any sensuous modes of expression took no real hold on the 
Renaissance mind. Instead, Platonism came to mean the endeavor 
to cultivate the life of aristocracy, luxury and power on a more 
spiritual plane. Even a practicing courtesan might imitate the 
Symposium in elegant Tuscan periods. As for art, the effort of 
the soul to find ideal beauty was identified with the activity of the 
artist engaged in actual creative work. The destructive implica- 
tions of this interpretation for the Greek concept of beauty as an 
independent ideal entity are patent, although their full force did 
not become manifest until Italian Platonism merged with the 
romantic movement two centuries later. 

2. When the creative force of the Renaissance began to ebb, the 
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Italian mind turned to the task of formulating an esthetic code. 
Here again the approach was eminently practical. The Italian 
critics of the late sixteenth century were engaged in the effort to 
state the principles which underlie the construction of sound works 
of art, in order to provide definite rules and guidance to the prac- 
ticing poet and artist. Significantly enough, it was to Aristotle 
that these critics turned. The choice was characteristic, for Aris- 
totle’s approach to the art of poetry had been basically empirical 
and inductive. And while the Italian critics could not forget their 
scholastic upbringing, the dogmatism which they set up was 
esthetic, not metaphysical, in motive and feature; it grew out of 
the sincere enthusiasm of Italian taste for the saneness of Aris- 
totle’s rules and the beauty of Vergil’s poetry. One should not 
overlook the fact that the keenest and most influential member 
of the school, Castelvetro, continually submitted the Aristotelian 
canons to the tests of art-practice and public taste. Explicitly or 
tacitly the position was constantly maintained that actual esthetic 
activity and actual art-needs are the ultimate sources of esthetic 
principles and the rules of the critic. 

It is also significant to note that the neo-classic creed, especially 
in the form in which it migrated to France and took root in the 
seventeenth century, envisaged an ethic as well as an esthetic. 
Decorum was a matter of conduct as well as of art. “Taste” was a 
quality of character as well as a sign of the connoisseur. The 
resulting confusion of purposes, evidenced in the opinion that the 
artist is but a moralist in attractive guise, had its unfortunate 
consequences for art and morality alike: the artificial pastorals 
which the nobility of Louis the Fourteenth staged in the gardens 
of Versailles are scarcely edifying either as morals or as art. But 
the particular direction which the neo-classic creed took in actual 
practice was of less ultimate importance (since it was to change) 
than the fundamental conviction which it expressed, the conviction 
that art and conduct alike are human activities, amenable to in- 
telligent guidance and control on the basis of commonsense prin- 
ciples and standards. This was the belief which animated the 
philosophy of the formulators of the neo-classic creed. The im- 
portance of that fact cannot be too much stressed. The emphasis 
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upon reason (that is to say, common sense) in conduct, and upon 
taste (that is to say, good judgment) in art, equally served to 
challenge the tradition that the “esthetic” and the “good” are 
reals independent of human experience and endeavor. 

3. By the time the neo-classic creed had acclimated itself to 
English temperament and thought, the English empiricists were 
attacking esthetic objectivism from another direction. Locke and 
his successors had elaborated the Cartesian doubt concerning the 
existential implications of secondary and tertiary qualities to the 
point where the whole attributive superstructure of Greek thought 
began to give way. In a sense, what the empiricists did was to 
demonstrate the instability of all reals whose empirical ground 
was the testimony which sensory experience furnished. They wrote 
Q. E. D. to the Platonic suspicion that phenomena provided no 
sound evidence of the nature of such reals. But they went beyond 
Plato in demonstrating that phenomena could also furnish no 
ground upon which the existence of such reals might indisputably 
be postulated ; that, in fact, so far as one can know, such reals are 
mental constructs built of the very materials which Plato had 
rejected as evidence of their real nature. 

What was even more important (since philosophies win popular 
acceptance not so much by compelling intellectual assent as by 
confirming the beliefs which are emerging out of popular changes 
in values, interests, and ideals) the empiricists offered a rational 
basis and justification for the weakening of the desire to ground 
experience in external reals whose nature was more stable than 
experience itself in flux seemed to be. From now on it became 
philosophically respectable as well as exhilarating to conceive all 
propositions concerning existence as hypotheses whose form and 
meaning were conditioned, at least in part, by the nature of the 
beings who conceived them. This change in attitude was especially 
noticeable in the realm of esthetic ideas. The art-values of the 
eighteenth century were rapidly moving towards the emotional 
and the subjective. The repercussion upon esthetic theory of the 
empirical justification of sentimentalism was therefore immediate. 
There was no hesitation on the part of Edmund Burke and the 
writers who preceded him during the century in utilizing the prin- 
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ciples of empiricism for the purpose of explaining the qualities 
of esthetic objects in terms of the psychology of the experiencing 
person. 

Other forces abetted this new way of thinking. The attack of 
the middle class upon the powers and perquisites of aristocracy 
was in full swing, and included within its range the cultural prop- 
erty of the ruling caste. The desire of the middle class to appro- 
priate the insignia of aristocratic social status did not overlook that 
badge of the gentleman, esthetic “taste”. It needs only a casual 
perusal of Hume’s essay, On Taste, to reveal how congenial was 
empiricism to the need of the bourgeois man to reassure himself 
that his taste was as good as any man’s, even that of the con- 
noisseur. Laisser faire economics and democratic political theory 
had their counterpart in esthetic liberalism: the right of every man 
to his own experience with art and to his own judgment about 
art. Whatever vestiges of esthetic “realism” clung therefore to 
the neo-classic doctrine as it adapted itself to English common 
sense and taste tended to disappear as the concept of “taste’”’ itself 
gained an increasingly psychological and subjective meaning. The 
standard of esthetic judgment was no longer the structure of the 
esthetic object conceived as an external, static real, but a universal 
consensus touching specific instances of beauty in the experience of 
them. 

4. None of the facts so far discussed, however, manifests the 
eighteenth-century rout of esthetic objectivism so conclusively as 
the retreat of the concept of beauty before the concept of the 
sublime. The strategic consideration here is the antipodal orienta- 
tion of the two concepts with reference to the work of art. The 
idea of beauty is fundamentally rooted in a sense of the perfec- 
tion of the work of art in contrast with the shortcomings of 
experience. In the presence of beauty man is shamed by the 
grossness of his everyday perceptions and the confusion of his 
private intuitions. With Michelangelo, he feels a secret in beauty 
which he cannot quite grasp, a reality which he is unable to sound, 
a purity which is beyond his power to approach, an order which 
he cannot achieve in his own being. 

In the experience of the sublime, on the contrary, it is the over- 
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whelming power and fullness of the artist’s or the appreciator’s 
own inner experience which provides the focus of interest. In 
comparison with what one feels, the work of art appears feeble 
and inadequate, especially if beauty is its only appeal. Art comes 
to be but an excuse for, and a stimulus of, emotion, emotion which 
the work of art itself is incapable of containing in its full com- 
pleteness. There is more in the artist’s soul than the artist can 
possible body forth; nine-tenths of the energy and the truth of 
the inner vision escape him in the finished work. As for the ap- 
preciator, the very imperfections of the work of art (for the 
great work of art is never perfect—it can never be more than 
dimly suggestive of the inner light) serve to bring him the more 
surely into the presence of his own enlarged spirit. He agrees 
with Longinus that esthetic flaws are indispensable, if art is to 
arouse the experience of magnanimity of soul. 

The beautiful, in short, is outwardly, the sublime inwardly, 
oriented. The obsession of the eighteenth century with sublimity 
meant therefore that the mood had gone which demands that the 
effects of art be referred to external, perfect reals. The work of 
art now becomes but the means by which the artist manifests and 
the appreciator shares an inner state of being; it is something 
almost carelessly tossed off in the ebullience of inner, creative 
power. The qualities of the work of art are no longer the faint 
traces of the shadow of being caught by visionary intuition, but 
the outward expressions of the artist’s own feelings. 

In other words, esthetic expectation had become romantic. Now 
the ancient world had witnessed a period of romantic reaction 
against classic values and ideals. The Hellenistic age preferred 
the picturesque and the sublime to the orderly and the beautiful ; 
its romanticism had actually given the eighteenth century its New 
Testament of revolt, Longinus’ essay, On the Sublime. But the 
romantic movement of antiquity came and went without per- 
ceptible effect upon Greek esthetic theory. The reason why it 
failed to make itself felt in terms of a philosophy of art is easily 
understood. It did not find at hand a methodology by means of 
which romantic experience could be made to disclose the philo- 
sophical inadequacies of the regnant esthetic tradition. All it 
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could do philosophically was to vent the romantic urge by grafting 
the emotional elements of the mystery-religions onto the teachings 
of Plato in terms of a grandiose cosmogony. 

The eighteenth century was more fortunate. The English em- 
piricists had already dissipated the theory of attributes upon which 
esthetic objectivism in part rests; and, as we have seen, the prac- 
tical approach of sixteenth-century Platonism and seventeenth- 
century Aristotelianism had begun to acclimate the mind to ac- 
tivistic concepts in both ethics and art. But it was rationalism 
which most importantly came to the aid of the romantic spirit; 
its fate was to provide romanticism with the instruments of a 
logic suitable to its own peculiar genius and spirit. 

5. Descartes, in his passion for distinctness of conception as a 
clue to realness of being, had refused to admit ontological sig- 
nificance in esthetic ideas on the ground that esthetic percepts, 
being rooted in the passions, are confused and unclear. The ideas 
of the passions were too vivid and too much in motion to afford 
standards of truth. He therefore rejected the testimony of esthetic 
experience as ontologically misleading and irrelevant, just as 
Plato did, with an impatience which reflected his outwardly austere 
and ascetic spirit. The passional self he shunned as the seat of 
error. But not so the intellectual self. When he scrutinized intel- 
lectual percepts for some basis of certitude, he found the object 
of his search in the conviction of self-consciousness that the vivid- 
ness with which it conceives its own being is an indubitable sign 
of the reality of that being. His rationalism, therefore, contained 
two ideas which needed but a change in cultural climate to interact 
with exceeding violence: the notion that esthetic ideas cannot be 
made to come to rest, and the notion that the idea of the self is a 
self-validating basis of knowledge. 

By the time these ideas had reached the world of Wolff and 
Baumgarten, that change had come to pass. As the eighteenth 
century turned from the worship of intellectual abstractions to the 
adoration of emotional concretes, as art became increasingly 
baroque and then triumphantly romantic, men seized upon the 
passional life as the very matrix of value and truth. Vivid change, 
founded upon emotional vitality, was the core of the experience of 
the sublime. The course of the feelings, which Descartes saw as 
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mere flux and error, was now felt to be the very pattern into 
which experience falls when it is most worthful and ideal. The 
self, which Descartes had postulated as the ground of indubitable 
knowledge, was at its core feeling, the inner emotional life of the 
transcendent ego. It had never occurred to Descartes that the 
clearness with which the idea of the ego broke upon his own 
consciousness might be a direct outcome of the passion with which 
he embraced the vivid sense of his own personality. What escaped 
him, however, became the rallying point of romanticism. In short, 
Cartesian rationalism, by setting up the clarity with which the 
idea of the self is conceived as the basis of knowledge, made a 
philosophy of romanticism possible. The movement of the feelings 
supplied a dialectic; the constructions of the imagination consti- 
tuted knowledge; the act of the creative ego set up a world. 

To all appearances, then, the romantic movement meant a com- 
plete break with esthetic objectivism. As a matter of fact, this did 
not immediately occur. For transcendentalism was objectivism 
turned outside in. The faculties of the soul (or the transcendent 
soul itself) took the place of Platonic reals; though internally 
located, their manner of functioning in experience was that of 
external forces. Imagination served the romanticist in the same 
way that vision served the Platonist; it put him in contact with 
extra-natural beigg. Beauty was still spirit, immanent in nature 
but extra-experiential in its way of working within the soul. Its 
fleeting wings hovered over the artist at his task, filling his soul 
with a vision of the Absolute. Beauty within looked therefore much 
like beauty without had done, though with a more Nietzschean 
cast ; the artist-genius took unto himself the attributes of God. In 
short, while the concepts of esthetic objectivism were no longer 
concretely relevant to the romantic experience of beauty and art, 
the ideology of the esthetic object still prevailed. Objectivism 
continued to reign in the guise of objective idealism. The concrete 
work of art was still as neglected for the most part by the philoso- 
phers of art as it had ever been. 

6. The final abandonment of the notion of the esthetic object as 
an explanatory concept awaited the decay of the romantic move- 
ment, a decay inherent in the inner contradiction which existed 
between its central insight that culture and art are products of an 
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active interaction between human beings and their world, and 
the alien concepts with which the transcendentalist endeavored to 
justify that insight. Strictly speaking, romanticism did not decay, 
but slowly sloughed off these ideological excrescences as the prac- 
tical implications of its major insight became more and more 
apparent. The belief that beauty lay full-born in the imagination 
before ever the artist set to work in his chosen physical medium 
lost its cogency as soon as it was seen that the inner experience, 
which later emerges as the content of the work of art, consists 
of vague yearnings to express something plus problematic feelings 
and needs which find emotional satisfaction and esthetic answer 
only in the actual process of constructing the work of art. The 
notion that beauty comes to birth in discrete moments of inspira- 
tion was dissipated as soon as men began to realize that behind 
these occasions lies the whole personal history of the artist, and 
that inspiration is but a name for the culminating events in that 
history. The idea that esthetic form is an uprush of the emotions of 
unspoiled mankind yielded before a growing awareness that order 
results from an interaction between the needs and purposes of 
the live creature and the materials and structures of the environ- 
ment within which needs must be satisfied and purposes achieved. 
The romantic conception of the isolated genius gave way before 
a recognition of the social constituents of personality. The belief 
that art requires the cultivation of a special kind of experience 
was displaced by the realization that all experience is implicitly 
esthetic and thus may supply content for art. The notion that the 
artist has to live a peculiar and unique kind of life yielded to the 
insight that all ways of living, when intelligently guided, tend 
towards the esthetic as their ideal and goal. The romantic faith 
that the artist by separating himself from practical activity, eco- 
nomic endeavor and social intercourse, might furnish men in so- 
ciety with a more humane ideal of community-life became trans- 
formed into the belief that the artist as a worker, with an economic 
and social function to perform, could exemplify in his work the 
pattern which economic activity and communal living might hope 
to assume. The artist in communion with his own inner self was 
seen to be but a special case of human beings in communication 
with each other. Self-expression became simply expression; ro- 
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mantic dreams became projected plans for artistic activity; the 
work of art as the evidence that human activity has proceeded to 
its concrete consummation emerged as the central esthetic fact. 

In short, by the time the nineteenth century had run its course, 
the “agony” of the romantic artist, placed between a “dead world” 
and a “world yet unborn”, had demonstrated the vitality of the 
positive insight of romanticism, and had demonstrated it by the 
very defeat of that insight in his life and his art under a social 
system which justified its anti-human and anti-esthetic practices 
by an equally anti-human philosophy of life. Both negatively and 
positively, a Copernican revolution in esthetic theory had taken 
place. Thanks to the development of concepts by means of which 
the sense of the live human creature in experiential relation with a 
dynamic environment as the essential esthetic fact could be given 
intellectual formulation, the romantic mood did not prove philo- 
sophically abortive, but cast off the swaddling bands of an alien 
ideology, and at last came to maturity in terms of an activistic 
and experiential esthetics. The substance of art, once referred to 
extra-experiential forms of being, was now seen to be experience 
in its richest and most vital form. The qualities of art, formerly 
regarded as attributes of external entities, were now seen to be 
the consciously-sensed characters of consummated experience. 
The patterns of art, once attributed to the existential structure of 
the isolated esthetic object, now showed themselves to be but the 
order into which experience falls when guided to fulfilment in 
material things by means of intelligence and skill. The concepts 
of esthetic objectivism had at last been dissipated, and in their 
place stood the concept of the work of art. 


III 


The significance of this concept will be missed if it is taken to 
refer primarily to the material products which art-activity creates.‘ 
The term “work of art”, as ordinarily used, refers to the traces of 
the artist’s consummated purposes which he has left in things. 


‘Perhaps it is at this very point that Greek esthetics first went astray; 
a strange error for the Greeks to have made, in the light of the fact that 
“imitation”, which to them was the basic function of art, originally denoted 
for the Greeks an immediate, vital participation in the activities of the 
religious ritual and dance. 
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For the appreciator, these traces serve as directions by means of 
which he is guided towards a similar consummation. In either case, 
the material work of art is but the instrument, the means, by which 
the actual work of art is rounded out or initiated. The work of art, 
in short, is something larger than the products of art-technology ; 
it is something rather which takes place in the experience of the 
artist and in the experience of the spectator. As Dewey has said, 
“the actual work of art is what the product does with and in 
experience”.5 

It is interesting to note that the early glimmerings of this truth 
go back into the beginnings of romantic theory. The critical writ- 
ings of Richard Wagner furnish a case at point. When he found it 
necessary to think through his artistic purposes in order to resume 
the task of composition which his own confusion had effectively 
blocked, it was this activistic idea of the nature of the work of 
art upon which he seized. Desiring to reawaken the artistic con- 
science of his own day and to reinvigorate contemporary art, he 
grounded his appeal on a demonstration that the real being of art 
was to be found in its actual functioning in the lives of men. The 
work of art, to use his own words, is “the actual art-work, i.e., 
its immediate physical portrayal, in the moment of its liveliest 
embodiment . . . thus conceived as an immediate vital act”.® His 
music-dramas were designed as concrete embodiments of this con- 
cept in actual art-practice. 

Wagner, of course, was merely reaffirming the idea which per- 
vades Schiller’s Letters on the Esthetic Education of Mankind. 
The experience of beauty is its being. Only when looked at in this 
way can the individual and social importance of the esthetic be 
comprehended. Upon this conception of the nature of the esthetic 
Schiller rested his faith in a society organized for the purpose of 
cultivating esthetic experience in all men. It is plain that what he 
envisaged was not a society of “esthetes” but one in which all 
activities might be raised to a truly human plane if touched by 
the work of art. This faith is encrusted with traditional terms and 
encumbered by the dualism which Schiller found in Kant’s first 


* Dewey, Art as Experience 3. 
*R. Wagner, Collected Works I, “The Art-work of the Future”, p. 73. 
The italics are the writer’s. 
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two critiques. Nevertheless, its import is clear: the esthetic as the 
object, the objective, of all experience and activity. 

Schiller, in turn, was but seizing upon the intuition which led 
Kant to write the Critique of Judgment. It is impossible to grasp 
what Kant was driving at, to comprehend the notion of the esthetic 
for which he was reaching, unless one realizes that for him its 
true nature was to be found by examining the character of these 
concrete human experiences which are the work of art. In the 
preceding critiques, the world of experience had fallen apart into 
a realm of hypothetical nature and a realm of the unintuitable 
moral object. It is significant that, looking for the areas of ex- 
perience in which these two discrete realms, the natural arena and 
the moral imperative, actually come together in concrete inter- 
action, he found on the one hand the region of purposeful action 
and on the other the region of fulfilled experience, the region of 
the esthetic. 

One need not use Kant’s own terminology to make clear the 
reason for this latter choice. Suffice it to say that it arose out of 
the direct observation and analysis of actual esthetic experience. 
The famous paradoxes of esthetic judgment, inexplicable in terms 
of an entity-and-attribute dialectic (the choice of that dialectic 
kept them inexplicable to Kant), prove to be nothing more than 
the traits of experiences in which the work of art has actually 
been accomplished. What Kant saw was that it is in these ex- 
periences, towards which purposeful action looks as a goal but in 
which all purposing is swallowed up in fulfillment, that the char- 
acters of pure and practical reason are at last integrated. The 
conception of the esthetic as that area of experience in which the 
actual and the ideal are functionally conjoined thus emerges from 
the forest of Kant’s terminology. He, of course, was unable to 
justify or even clearly to formulate this concept. For our purpose, 
however, it is enough to see how surely he located the central 
esthetic fact, the dynamic and integrating power of the work of 
art. 

From Kant to Dewey, then, has been but the history of the 
development of that insight in terms of its own implications. It is 
not too much to say that the culmination of this history lies in a 
redefinition of the very term with which this discussion opened. 
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If the work of art is the art-work “thus conceived as an immediate 
vital act”, then the “esthetic object” is what that work actually 
achieves; that is to say, the type of experience which it effects. 
This object, this purpose of art, is to elevate experience to the 
plane upon which it is fully and consciously experienced as such. 
The esthetic object, in short, is experienced experiencing,’ that 
mode of human experience in which experience has been so shaped 
and moulded by intelligent skill that its latent values are made 
manifest as the perceived qualities of an experience in its fullest 
and richest immediacy. Experienced ex periencing—this is the ob- 
ject of the work of art, of whose consummation actual works of 
art are at once the testimony and the promise. 

Any other conception of the esthetic object seems unable to 
yield a complete and adequate explanation of art-objects as they 
concretely are. Surface alone will not do; for the sensuous surface 
of art, its perceived qualities as such, have no meaning apart from 
the human needs, feelings and purposes whose consummations 
they present in manifest form. Separate these qualities from their 
experiential underpinning, and they become either Platonic attri- 
butes in search of an entity, or shadows whose manipulation is 
without purpose or sense. Neither art for art’s sake nor a playful 
acceptance of essences acknowledged to be fictions can compensate 
the understanding for the neglect of the warm content of art 
which this view entails. , 

On the other hand, it is just as impossible to explain the work 
of art in terms of subject-matter alone. The gift without the giver 
is bare: the satisfaction without the conscious sense of the quality 
of that satisfaction, the need without the vivid sense of the mean- 
ing of that need, the experience without the experiencing—all 
this is simply not esthetic. Art, then, may be “the imaginative 
satisfaction of a wish”, but only if by “wish” one means “purpose”, 
and by “imaginative” not fictive but “expressive”. The esthetic, in 
other words, consists of subject-matter made manifest, so that its 


*A term like this is misleading if it is taken to be anything more than a 
convenient language-counter directing the attention towards the complex 
occasion which it serves to denote. In this carefully restricted sense, the 
term has been of value to the writer, as a shorthand symbol of Dewey’s 
intricate and, to the writer, eminently adequate, analysis of the esthetic as 
it is actually experienced. 
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meaning lives in human consciousness in terms of qualities articu- 
lated in things. 


IV 


We are now in a position to re-examine and in part to justify 
those esthetic theories which set up substantive- or entity-defini- 
tions of the esthetic object. Whether these theories attempt to 
externalize the esthetic in terms of independent esthetic objects 
or in terms of utilitarian objectives for art, the fundamental 
animus behind them is the same, the desire to “control” art- 
activity in the interest of some ideal purpose for art. The desire 
to control art arises when the actual experience of art is deeply 
unsatisfying: that is to say, when the art that is fails to administer 
richly to important needs, fails to bless that part of every-day 
experience which most needs blessing, fails to relate itself to the 
pressing issues of life. This inadequacy of the art of a given day 
and age, betraying as it does the points at which the society which 
produces it falls short of meeting basic needs, has always chal- 
lenged thoughtful men to produce definitions of art; definitions, 
however, not in terms of what art actually is, but in terms of what 
men want it to be, in terms of what men badly need it to be. 

It was this situation which brought forth the Platonic theory of 
art. To Plato, the values—social, political, moral, and religious— 
which the art of his own day expressed, and the experiences which 
that art presented for enjoyment, no longer seemed important or 
even relevant to the good life, in light of the problems with which 
actual living was confronted. It is no wonder, then, that Plato felt 
it necessary to challenge art in terms of ideal reals—reals, that 
is to say, which were im experience only in the form of possible 
plans for more adequate experience. Nor is it strange that his 
conviction of what art should be and do seemed to furnish him 
with a definition of what art really is. To him who earnestly holds 
them, ideals are after all the reallest part of experience, for they 
are the objectives towards which experience is directed. 

In much the same way, contemporary definitions of art of the 
objectivistic sort stem from contemporary programs for art. A 
society which debases human pleasure to a level below that of the 
animals will necessarily elicit a definition of art in terms of ob- 
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jectified pleasure; for the object of all decent men who turn to 
art will be the experience of pleasure on a worthier plane than 
actual art affords. A society which supplies to the majority of its 
members only those utilities that are subsistence “necessities” and 
thus subtly infects all other utilities with the taint of “luxury” 
will be challenged by a definition of art which stems from a more 
humane conception of utility. A society which takes its notions of 
order from the barracks and the machine will be subjected to its 
severest criticism in the form of a definition of art designed to lead 
men in the direction of a more significant sense of form. A society 
which gives itself to the pursuit of production largely for the sake 
of profit, and which creates an art expressing that faith, will force 
socially-minded men to demand that the artist as a member of 
society engage in the construction of a more healthy economic 
order, and that demand will be phrased in terms of a propaganda- 
definition of art. 

Theories of art which postulate an external esthetic object arise 
therefore when social and cultural conditions make it imperative 
that the work of art be directed toward specific ideal ends. They 
embody the demand that art-activity be made amenable to moral 
and social control. But here we face a paradox. Strictly speaking, 
art’s only control must come from within. It can have no other 
purpose than its own, no other object than the experiencing of 
experience. And yet the history of culture and art conclusively 
testifies to the fact that only as artists have been animated by 
such specifically utilitarian interests as the special theories of art 
espouse has their work had vitality and meaning. Thus, while all 
theories which define art in terms of ideal objectives for art are 
false because they describe art not in terms of what it is but in 
terms of what men wish it to be and do, nevertheless these theories 
have seemed eminently useful and even necessary, for the purpose 


of directing the activity of artists towards significant human ends. 

Critical as the paradox may seem on first sight, it is actually 
not difficult to resolve. The objectivistic theories of art have served 
their utilitarian purposes but fitfully. Because they are conceived 
not as programs for art but as definitions of art, they quickly lose 
whatever vitality they may possess as ideals for the working artist, 
and become mere theologies of the esthetic. As a result, the actual 
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making of art continues to proceed largely on its own, untouched 
by the ritual of esthetics or the piety of the esthetician. Art-activity 
still remains undomesticated ; the work of art gets done, but blindly 
and to unacknowledged ends. 

The demands which all objectivistic theories make upon art need 
to be made directly, rather than in the guise of a metaphysics of 
art. Only thus can they be effective. Now that we can envisage 
somewhat clearly the direction in which a definition of the esthetic 
is to be sought, it is perhaps not unreasonable to hope that the 
practical import of all theories of “the esthetic object” may at 
length be acknowledged, and the attainment of their objectives 
thus rendered possible. In this way, there is even hope that we 
may make some progress towards that control of art-activity for 
finer human ends which is after all the chief reason for thinking 
on the nature of beauty and art.® 


GEORGE W. BEISWANGER 
MonTICELLO COLLEGE 


*In addition to the titles already noted and the standard philosophical 
works referred to or discussed in the text, the author has made extensive 
use of the following books: N. A. Robb, Neoplatonism in the Italian Renais- 
sance; T. F. Crane, Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century and 
Their Influence on the Literatures of Europe; B. Castiglione, The Book of 
the Courtier; R. Holland, Michelangelo; F. P. Chambers, A History of 
Taste; H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry; H. M. Gardiner, 
et al., Feeling and Emotion, A History of Theories; S. H. Monk, The Sub- 
lime, A Study of Critical Theories in Eighteenth-Century England; J. G. 
Robertson, Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth 
Century; C. Grabo, The Magic Plant; M. Praz, The Romantic Agony; 
T. Craven Men of Art; idem, Modern Art. 











VALUE AND INTELLIGENCE 


HE theory that there are objective values and objective prin- 

ciples of value, just as there are objective facts and laws of 
fact, is frequently associated with the view that values are de- 
pendent upon intelligence, existing only when and where the 
intelligence is active. To many thinkers this alliance between in- 
tellect and value seems a necessary and hopeful one. To them 
any other view seems to threaten chaos and license in the realm 
of value and to make science impossible where values are con- 
cerned. But other students of value-theory, and many others who 
do not qualify as technical experts but whose views must still be 
treated with respect, look upon the view that value is contingent 
upon intellectual activity with suspicion or disgust as a vicious 
intellectualism which ignores the claims of feeling and impulse 
as authentic bases for values and for valuations. Intellectualism 
seems to them to suck out the egg of value and leave only a thin, 
dry ratiocinative shell. Now part of this reaction to intellectualism 
is undoubtedly mistaken and could be avoided if the reasons for 
the intellectualist contention were more generally known, but in 
part the reaction may be justified. It must be remembered that 
philosophers, and indeed all who labor to achieve clarity and 
understanding, are predisposed to assign to intellectual activity a 
favored position in reality itself. This needs to be guarded against. 
And on the other hand, it is hard for those who are repelled by 
what seems to them the “pale cast of thought” over values to 
avoid the impression of being sentimental and intellectually “soft”. 
How can feeling be made respectable for theory? For theory 
requires articulated thought ; and to achieve this is already to have 
passed beyond feeling to intellectual judgment. Thus the very 
defence of feeling in a sense intellectualizes it and so destroys it 
as pure feeling. These difficulties must be borne in mind when 
this topic is discussed. In what follows an attempt is made to 
defend feeling as a source of valuation and of value by showing 
that the doctrine of the dependence of value on intelligence has 
no adequate grounds (and that therefore the postulate of the 
objectivity of values must be held independently of this doctrine). 
It should be realized that part of the difficulty in making this 
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defence is that we are trying to be articulate about what is itself 
inarticulate. 

2. If it is asked why the intellectual theory of value should be 
particularly favored by those who seek an objective basis for value- 
theory, the answer would appear to be that whatever is dependent 
upon intelligence shows orderliness and dependability, while feel- 
ing and impulse are associated with whim and caprice. But order- 
liness and dependability are just what is meant by objectivity in 
the most significant sense; and therefore the intellectual theory of 
value appears to be the most convenient way to establish the 
objective theory. But convenience may be purchased at too great 
a price. If objectivity is to be proved at the cost of any impoverish- 
ment of the field of values, either by eliminating from that field 
types of value whose legitimacy cannot fairly be questioned or by 
etherealizing robust values beyond recognition, such proofs of 
objectivity will be rejected not only by the vulgar but by every 
sympathetic student of humanity. The issue must not however be 
prejudged. There may be sound reasons for denying all values 
which are unmediated by judgment; and if there are it is senti- 
mental to claim value for mere feeling or impulse, no matter how 
strong the human prejudice in that direction may be. 

3. The questions to be determined are these: (a) Is it true that 
all valuations must be mediated by judgment, or is it possible to 
value without the intervention of the intelligence? (b) Are values 
themselves dependent for their existence on the presence and 
activity of intelligence? (c) If any concessions at all are made to 
intelligence as a condition of value, how can the claims of feeling 
be safeguarded? 

These questions cannot be wholly separated for discussion. All 
three must be considered in view of the intellectual theory itself, 
though it is question (b) which holds most interest. And we shall 
do well at the outset to take note of the types of cases which have 
a direct bearing on these questions, for it is from experience that 
a solution must be derived and to experience that any solution 
must be referred for verification. So far, it is possible to agree 
heartily with one of the chief exponents of the intellectualist 
theory, Mr. Dewey, whose views will receive particular attention 
here. It is indeed possible that, if the cases which have led Mr. 
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Dewey and others to adopt the intellectualist position are con- 
sidered along with cases which lead others to take an opposite 
view, some agreement may be reached. The cases which point 
away from intellectualism fall into two classes: 

(a) It appears to be a fact that simple pleasures, immediately 
enjoyed, tend to be obscured and distorted and even lost sight of 
altogether when attention is diverted to wider and more momen- 
tous issues. I should be the last to deny the need of considering 
the larger pattern in which these enjoyments occur. To do so would 
be to deny the basic insight which distinguishes the philosopher and 
the scientist. But I am impressed with the fact that as we give at- 
tention to the long run and the wider perspective we are likely to do 
less than justice to the here and now. A particular example of 
this tendency is the way in which the adult views with condescen- 
sion the whimsical play of the child, whose aimless though ecstatic 
gyrations and whose inconsequential flights of fancy are disturb- 
ing to those who are absorbed in the problem of causes and 
consequences. There is a clash of valuations here which is none 
the less real because it may be unexpressed. It is doubtless the 
intelligence which must decide between these valuations in the 
last resort, but to make intelligence a condition of value is to 
prejudice the case in favor of intellectualism. 

(b) More fundamental perhaps is the case where no judgment 
is ever passed. A large part of our lives is lived on an unreflective 
basis. Sensations, feelings, emotions, crowd each moment of our 
lives. Of this mass of experience only a fraction ever achieves 
inclusion in rational thought. To force the concept of intelligence 
to make it embrace all that we experience is to render it meaning- 
less as a unique and especially useful function, but if intelligence 
is to remain a select instrument it must by that very fact fail to 
include all of our experience. Yet the fact that a part of that 
experience is not included in the network of our intellectual judg- 
ments should not ipso facto deprive it of worth. Intellectualism 
would give this result. It is true that it is the humbler values 
which would be the principal ones to suffer, the common garden 
variety of goods such as even animals and lowly, unsophisticated 
folk may enjoy; but the loss would be general. It is good to add 
the values of the intellectual life to those of the unreflective man. 
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It is not so good to emphasize these values to the exclusion of all 
others. It is particularly clear that preoccupation with instru- 
mentalities makes us ignore all merely immediate goods. It com- 
mits us to the view that, as Mr. Dewey puts it, “what is done with, 
what is just ‘there’, is of concern only in the potentialities which 
it may indicate. As ended, as wholly given, it is of no account.’” 

As for the cases which support the intellectualist conclusion, 
it is unnecessary to indicate these at length, since Mr. Dewey has 
presented them so convincingly; but in summary it may be sug- 
gested that the cases are those in which an initially favorable or 
unfavorable reaction to an object is later condemned by our judg- 
ment on the basis of more information concerning its causes and 
consequences. There. are reasons and good ones for entertaining 
suspicions concerning unreflective appreciations. We can never 
be sure that our valuations are right or just until we become 
familiar with the circumstances under which enjoyments occur 
and with the consequences which they entail.2 And of course we 
can never be absolutely sure therefore about any particular case 
of value, because we can never know all the circumstances and 
consequences which are involved in any event. 

4. There is reason to emphasize the claims of feeling (rather 
than those of impulse or interest) because feelings offer greater 
resistance to the intellectualizing process. Feelings can less readily 
be taken up into a wider intellectual context without loss than im- 
pulses can. It is in his feelings, for example, that the individual 
appears to be most himself and most distinct from other things, 
and it is feeling which appears to be most distinctive of one 
moment rather than another in an individual’s experience. Im- 
pulses may recur with all their characteristic strength and their 
selective demands, interests may be more or less permanent; but 
feelings are, or appear to be, essentially transitory and non-recur- 
rent. In a strict logical sense transitoriness and uniqueness may 
characterize every feature of each successive moment of existence 
alike, but feelings appear to have less of what Professor White- 
head calls ‘objective immortality’. The passing away of feeling 


* Creative Intelligence 20. Cf. J. R. Reid’s criticism of Dewey’s theory of 
value, Journal of Philosophy XXXII (1935) 14. 
Except as noted below, section 9. 
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is almost a definition of the passage of time, and the non-recovery 
of feelings that are past a practical description of time’s irre- 
versibility. This is perhaps the basis for the historic antipathy 
between feeling and intellect. Analysis, logical principles, repro- 
ducible and communicable judgments, seem to most people poles 
apart from feeling and even actively destructive of that particular 
quality, that ‘this-and-no-otherness’ of enjoyed feelings. It is in- 
deed the immediacy of feelings which is the central fact in this 
dispute. Those who are ‘for’ this immediacy of feeling and fear 
that its claims will be ignored or suppressed oppose the doctrine 
of intellectualism, while those who distrust the immediate, like 
Mr. Dewey with his progressive social idealism, and even more 
the Hegelians with their all-inclusive Absolute, have a natural 
sympathy for an objectivity conditioned by intelligence. That 
Mr. Dewey is to be found here among the intellectualists, while 
most writers who share his intimate contact with and concern 
for social issues are to be found in the anti-intellectualist camp, 
is to be explained, I think, not by reminiscence of Hegelianism 
on his part, but by his clear perception of the conditions which 
must be realized if desired social improvements are to be achieved. 
Mr. Dewey is right, in my opinion, in believing that these improve- 
ments can come only through the application of intelligence to 
social problems. But it does not follow from the fact that acts 
of intelligence are important and indeed essential to progress that 
they are indispensable conditions of all value. The claim that value 
exists even where intelligence is absent still needs to be considered. 

5. Since intelligence is presumably a mental process, involving 
awareness, it would be tempting to urge against the intellectualist 
that there is no evidence that values depend for their existence 
upon any mental act or state. Thus Laird’s theory of ‘natural 
election’ recognizes valuations, and values too, without apprecia- 
tion or awareness of any kind.’ I have found no conclusive reason 
why values may not exist outside the field of consciousness. The 
belief that consciousness, as such, is necessary to the existence of 
values is simply a special instance of the idealistic belief that 
nothing exists without consciousness, and it stands or falls with 
the general principle. But the contention that there is no value with- 


*Cf. also W. H. Sheldon’s definition of value, Jour. of Phil. XI 121. 
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out some form of valuation appears to have a different basis. Com- 
mon sense appears to reject the view that values could exist with- 
out being values for some person or thing and without being 
somehow valued by that person or thing. I do not assert here that 
common sense is right or that common sense must inevitably per- 
sist in this opinion. But the principle that there is no value without 
appreciation is widely held and it may be true.* Hence it is unwise 
to rest the case against intellectualism on the ground that values 
may exist without conscious valuation. 

6. If only those values which enter into experience are con- 
sidered, that is only such values as are consciously valued (or 
which are means to such values), an analysis of types of valuation 
will bring the relevant facts to attention. Do such valuations all 
necessarily involve intelligence, and if so does that prove that 
values themselves are dependent upon intellect? But why should 
it be asserted that all valuations are intellectual? Partly, I suppose, 
because valuation is regarded as a cognitive act and cognitive acts 
are supposed by many to be intellectual in character. But there 
seem to be good reasons for distinguishing between intellectual 
cognitive acts or judgments and cognitions which are present- 
ational or mere matters of ‘acquaintance’. It is not necessary to 
decide here whether Mr. Russell’s ‘knowledge by acquaintance’ 
is really knowledge in a strict sense or whether knowledge comes 
only with judgment, as many hold, including Mr. Dewey.® It is 
enough for our purpose if it is recognized that there is such a 
thing as direct awareness which is not per se a judgment yet 
which is per se cognitive. Even if it were true, which may be 
doubted, that all awareness is causally conditioned by previous 
judgments or occurs in the process of completing a judgment, an 
awareness in itself is not a judgment. If this is allowed, it can be 
granted that all valuations are cognitive acts without making any 
concessions to intellectualism.* This can be admitted because there 


*I assume here that instrumental values are not values at all unless the 
ends which they serve are achieved. 

*“Knowledge is always a matter of the use that is made of experienced 
rational events, a use in which given things are treated as indications of 
what will be experienced under different conditions”. Creative Intelligence 


* Whether awareness by itself is called cognitive or whether cognition is 
taken as a synonym for intelligence is a verbal question which is without 
interest, though it is convenient to refer to awareness as a cognitive act. 
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seems to be no reason to deny that feeling is cognitive as the term 
cognitive is used here. Liking or disliking an object is one type 
of feeling,’ but to like a thing would seem to be impossible without 
being aware of it or of an image or idea of it. There is a sug- 
gestion of paradox about the assertion that feelings are cognitive; 
but that is because of the hold which the traditional threefold 
division of psychic activity into cognition, feeling, and will, has 
upon us. But this division is a matter of convenience for reference, 
and corresponds to no real separation of acts. Thus, if mere 
awareness or presentational cognition is admitted, feeling is clearly 
cognitive in the case of liking or disliking an object. 

A somewhat different problem is presented by pleasant or pain- 
ful organic sensations. These may become objects of awareness 
and hence of liking or disliking, as when I become aware of a 
pain in my body and dislike it. In this case the situation is similar 
to the previous type of liking or dislike for an object. But the 
organic sensations by themselves are commonly called feelings ir- 
respective of whether they ever become objects of awareness. Why 
is this? One reason is that merely as sensations they generally have 
a favorable or unfavorable character and thus are to this extent 





Acceptance of presentational cognitions seems to me compatible with 
(a) the causal principle that no event is unconditioned by other events and 
(b) the principle that the mind is, from the beginning, an organic whole 
rather than a mere aggregate of separate experiences. The concept of the 
mind as organic rests on good psychological evidence, both introspective 
(cf. F. H. Bradley, “Association and Thought”, Mind XII (1887)), and 
behavioristic (integration). So also there is much evidence that cognitions 
like other natural events have their natural conditions and consequences. 
This is as true of presentational cognitions as of judgments. Seeing a 
red sense-datum is contingent upon possessing suitable physiological mecha- 
nisms and on many other factors, including prior judgments. But, if every 
awareness is conditioned by prior judgments, the awareness itself is 
presentational, and as presentational is a psychological event which can be 
distinguished from the larger pattern of events in which it is found. 

* They also may be taken as a type of interest; and what I say here con- 
cerning feeling applies to the case of interest in so far as interest implies 
feeling. It is one of the disadvantages of the term interest in value-theory 
that it suggests but does not always imply feeling. It seems clear to me 
that feeling always implies interest. 

*One may be said to like a thing unconsciously and so be unaware of 
one’s liking. One may even be aware of dislike, when unconsciously there is 
liking. But in the first place there is some doubt whether one can in a strict 
sense like a thing unless he is aware of the liking. In other words, is an 
unconscious tendency towards an object to be called a liking? The term 
‘interest’ seems to apply because interest does not imply feeling and may 
not be cognitive at all. In the second place, even though one may not be 
aware of his liking, he must be aware of the object. Hence liking or dis- 
liking an object must be cognitive. 
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analogous to the more articulate feelings of liking and aversion. 
But while there are perhaps good reasons for calling the sensations 
feelings, they are still admitted to be sensations and as sensations 
are cognitive. The fact that they are lived through (erlebt) or 
enjoyed is sufficient to make them cognitive whether they ever 
become ‘objects’ of or for contemplative awareness. 

7. But though all feelings are cognitive, this may not mean that 
to feel is, as such, to value. Whether this is the case is, it seems 
to me, an important issue of fact and not a matter to be settled 
by any appeal to the mere usage of words.® Yet, while Mr. Dewey 
has recognized the ambiguity of terms,’® he has not satisfactorily 
dealt with the problem of fact. Anyone who denies that esteeming, 
loving, liking, etc., are genuine cases of valuing must support his 
denial by something more than verbal reasons or evidence that 
such cases are different from the cases of valuation in which judg- 
ments occur. There is a difference and an important difference 
between the two kinds of cases, but, if ‘valuation’ means simply 
cognizing a value and it is granted that feelings are cognitive, both 
kinds of cases appear to be valuations. To like an object is to 
regard it as good and to dislike it is to regard it as bad, while to 
feel pain or pleasure is to have an immediate awareness of evil 
or of good, 1.e., of value. This is not to say that the object or 
feeling which we regard as good necessarily is good.’* That is 

*But see M. E. Clarke, Study in the Logic of Theory 102. 

”“The Logic of Judgments of Practice”, Jour. of Phil. XII 520. 

"So far I agree with Prall, whose thinking in this connection is par- 


ticularly clear. A Study in the Theory of Value. Univ. of Calif. Publ. in 
Phil. III, No. 2, 1921. ‘ 

*T include feeling here on the assumptian that feeling is often complex 
or, in other words, that the analysis of a feeling is not necessarily com- 
plete when its pleasantness or unpleasantness is specified. If pleasantness 
or unpleasantness alone is considered, to say that the feeling is regarded 
as good would be equivalent to saying that it is good. (Cf. below, section 
9.) But, if feeling is complex, it may be good in respect to its pleasantness 
but bad in respect to other elements in the complex. Thus feelings of cruelty 
may be bad even while they are enjoyed. It may be that the goodness or 
badness. of the complex feeling can be decided only when more than the 
feeling is taken into account, t.e., only when evaluation includes consider- 
ation of causes and consequences. 

* Does recognition of feelings as valuations make correction of such valu- 
ations by later judgments impossible? There is a sense in which valuation 
by feeling is final and incorrigible, since having felt in a specific way at a 
specific time we can never go back and alter that feeling. Hence the imme- 
diate valuations of feeling should be accepted with “natural piety” as facts 
in any just evaluation which appears later, to the extent at least that the 
pleasure (or pain) of the immediate feeling should always be accepted as 
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implied only if thinking that a thing is so and so necessarily makes 
it so and so, which is not generally true. The value of any object 
or any feeling can only be accurately determined, if it ever can 
be at all, by means of a well-informed judgment which takes more 
than the object or feeling itself into account. In other words, such 
an accurate determination of value must be, I think, intellectual; 
but the process of valuation, which may, in favored cases, cul- 
minate in an accurate judgment of worth, begins with the feeling, 
unmediated as yet by judgment, and it may end there. In the 
latter case the organism has valued the object or feeling in a 
specific way, not necessarily correctly.4* In some cases such evalu- 
ation in terms of mere feeling may be satisfactory enough as far 
as the needs of these situations are concerned. Where life is on a 
merely biological level such feeling-valuations are in fact all that 
the organism has to rely upon to guide it to desirable results. In 
other cases there is a pressing demand for valuations of the 
judgmental type. It is this demand which Mr. Dewey and the 
idealists feel so keenly because of their desire to elevate the life 
of man above the level of the brutes. I have no quarrel with this 
spirit of regeneration and reform. I do not see how one can be 
a philosopher and not be impressed by the need for reform. But, 
while philosophy must move with the times like other disciplines, 
it must never be content with confusion of thought. The politician 
may be forgiven if he uses bad reason for promoting a worthy 
cause but not the philosopher, who is less pressed by the demands 
of immediate action, 

Thus I agree with the intellectualists in their insistence on the 
importance of clear, reflective, well-informed, judicial evaluations; 
but I would point out that to recognize the need for intelligent 
evaluation is not the same thing as to deny that another kind of 





a good (or evil). But the complex in which the pleasure or pain occurred 
may be otherwise judged later on, and perhaps more correctly. In this case, 
the evaluation of feeling (on the complex) may, and should, yield to the 
intellectual valuation, and we may even come to feel differently about simi- 
lar complexes in future. In fact it is inevitable that, as time passes, the 
simple feeling-valuation will be succeeded by an intellectual valuation. 
That is what makes correction possible; but it also introduces new sources 
of possible error. What we must seek to avoid is the false ‘correction’ of 
valuations in which, due to our weakened grasp of immediately felt values, 
we substitute a valuation which is none the less distorted because it is an 
intellectual product. 
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valuation exists. I am sceptical of the policy of discarding one type 
of valuation which has had usefulness in the past until we are 
sure that we can substitute a type of valuation, namely the intellect- 
ual type, which will not only be satisfactory in some cases but can 
actually be employed in all. Since I do not believe that judgmental 
valuations can be used on all occasions, valuations of the feeling- 
type should still command our respect. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that while intellectual valuation or ‘evaluation’ may 
be in general a superior type of feeling-valuation or ‘appreciation’, 
it is possible for a judgment-valuation to be invalid. It may even 
be false while a feeling-valuation may be unimpeachable. Unless 
this is recognized, feeling will have no chance at all in our 
deliberations concerning values. 

8. We come now to the contention of the intellectualist that the 
character of the act of valuing affects values themselves. This 
assumption is necessary to the intellectualist argument, because the 
claim is that intelligent valuation has a specific virtue without 
which no value can exist. This is clearly the meaning of Mr. 
Dewey’s doctrine of ‘enstatement’.** But is there any reason to 
believe that the act of valuation is constitutive of value? 

There are at least two ways in which valuations may enter into 
the determination of values: (a) if there is any truth in the view 
that the intention with which an act is performed is the essential 
factor, or an important factor, in giving moral value to an act, 
it would follow that moral values are necessarily mediated by 
judgments; and (b) it may be said that pleasure, for example, is 
always a good and pain always an evil because of the very nature 
of those states of feeling. Since I have found feelings to be a kind 
of valuation, this seems to mean that the very nature of certain 
valuations is sufficient to determine the existence of certain values. 
These cases may be considered in turn in order to discover the 
particular manner in which the values are dependent upon the 
valuations. 

In the case of pleasure it is perhaps possible to follow Mr. 
Perry in repudiating what he calls “epistemological relativism” ,”® 
for the value here does not depend upon our knowing it but upon 


*“The Logic of Judgments of Practice”, Jour. of Phil. XII. 
* General Theory of Value 128. 
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the fact that it is immediately enjoyed.*® It is the fact that the 
pleasure is felt or enjoyed which makes it an immediate value, 
and not the fact that, incidentally, the enjoyment or feeling is 
cognitive. But in the case of moral action—and there may be 
others also'’—there does appear to be a dependence of value upon 
epistemological conditions, since knowledge of values aimed at is 
essential to good intentions and thus perhaps a determinant of at 
least some moral acts.’® Since no proof can be offered here for 
the dependence of the worth of moral acts on the character of 
intentions, we must simply allow for the possibility that in such 
cases values are conditioned by epistemological factors. This is 
far from being an assertion of general epistemological relativism. 
The important point, however, is that the existence of values 
depends in some cases on the nature of the act of valuing. And 
shall we not go further and say that this is true in all cases, since 
every act of valuing has its component of favorable or unfavorable 
feeling? This would be to say that every act of valuing is im some 
degree creative of value, or in other words that every valued object 
(object of interest) has value. 

There are difficulties with this position, two of which may be 
mentioned: (a) To say that value is created by the act of valuing, 
or that an object is invested with value by virtue of its being an 
object of interest, is not equivalent to saying value can be defined 
as any object of interest or as anything which is valued. This 
definition of value may be defended on other grounds, but it 
does not follow from the assertion that interest or appreciation 
invests its object with value. (b) To say that every object of 
interest or appreciation has value may be true but unimportant, 
or it may be important in some cases and trivial in others. For 
example, if the pleasure involved is slight or the interest mild, 

* Mr. Perry would, of course, substitute “related to interest” for “imme- 
diately enjoyed”. 

* Aesthetic value is considered greater where appreciation is ‘intelligent’ ; 
but it is not clear that such intelligence is a matter of judgment or intel- 
lection. Intelligent appreciation requires finer discriminations on the sensory 


level and doubtless much more, such as perception of formal relations, but 
not necessarily judging. 

* The point here is that the knowledge is not here merely incidental to the 
factors determining value but actually one of the factors. This would not 
be the case, however, if good will, irrespective of knowledge, is regarded 
as the determinant of worth. 
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while the error is large, so that the actual value of the complex 
is negative, the fact that there is a momentary, ill-founded enjoy- 
ment while evil consequences are brewing behind one’s back is 
trivial beside the significant evil that fails to be valued. Or there 
may be no error, e.g., one may take some cold comfort from reflect- 
ing that the world is rapidly going to the dogs, and this may be 
true, but the value is trivial. 

9. We have seen how interest or appreciation may be consti- 
tutive of value in certain instances, though the value created by 
appreciation may be intolerably meager in many cases. I should 
not argue that feeling or interest alone have this power to endow 
their objects with value. Intelligent valuing may create new and 
distinctive values quite apart from its utility, but, if so, this simply 
illustrates the principle that all valuing, whether intelligent or 
unintelligent, is constitutive of value. Mr. Dewey would deny 
the power of feeling or interest, even in the form of satisfaction, 
to create value,’® but his reasons are hardly convincing. In view 
of the immediate sense of worth which every satisfaction conveys, 
the burden of proof rests upon those who deny that any satis- 
faction is intrinsically good and any dissatisfaction intrinsically 
an evil. Here we are confronted with what may be called the 
dilemma of intellectualism with respect to values: if it is affirmed 
that value is constituted by mere feeling or satisfaction, then it 
is feared that intelligence, with all its resources of science and 
reflection and with its clear vision of the ineptitude of feeling and 
the need of educating human preferences, will be helpless ; while, 
if it is denied that value is constituted by feeling or satisfaction, 
then intelligence with all its resources is unable to establish a single 
instance of authentic value. For value-theory, feeling without con- 
ception is blind but conception without feeling is empty. In strug- 
gling to avoid the first horn of the dilemma, intelligence is an- 
nihilated by the second. But the fear that recognition of immediate 
values will render the intelligence ineffective is, I think, as ground- 
less as the fear that recognition of sense-data will incapacitate 
rational science, when in fact it simply nourishes it. 

Some illustrations may be considered in conclusion to show 


*“There have to be certain conditions fulfilled to transform a satisfaction 
into a value.” Quest for Certainty 268. 
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how acceptance of immediate valuations and felt values is com- 
patible with full integrity and freedom of intellectual valuation. 
Three cases will serve: (a) the case of the murderer who enjoys 
the suffering of his victim, (b) the pleasure of overindulgence, and 
(c) the pleasure of hunting and fishing. These are different in 
that in (a) the common judgment is that the pleasure heightens 
the evil of the complex which includes, along with the pleasure, 
its causes and consequences, in (b) the common judgment is that 
the pleasure is overweighed and so negated by the consequences, 
the complex being evil, while in (c) the common judgment is that 
the pleasure overweighs and so negates the evil of causes and 
consequences, the complex being good. In each case, intelligence, 
viewing the complex which includes both causes and consequences 
and the ‘consummatory enjoyment’, claims the right to estimate 
with authority concerning the value. Now I freely grant the intelli- 
gence this right, because I conceive that it is the function of the 
intelligence to judge and I concede that there is no method known 
to man which is more reliable than intelligent judgment, 1.¢., judg- 
ment aided by science and reflection. But I maintain that intelli- 
gence can exercise this function only by considering and comparing 
immediate satisfactions, not only indeed the pleasures which are 
at the focus of our examples but those which are connected with 
the causes and consequences as well. If these are denied the status 
of values (as they are by Mr. Dewey when he tells us that values 
can be compared only with respect to causes and consequences), 
no fair judgment can be reached. 

The philosopher is not bound by common judgments any more 
than the scientist is bound by the commonsense beliefs of his 
epoch. It is indeed the function of both the philosopher and the 
scientist to correct the ‘judgments’ of common sense when they 
are in error, It is no conclusive argument against a view, therefore, 
that it conflicts with common sense in this meaning of that am- 
biguous term. The moralist will hardly deny that murder is evil 
and that overeating is bad even though pleasure is found in both 
cases, though some moralists will be found to deny that hunting 
and fishing for mere sport are good. But I am concerned here less 
with judgments on the complex than with the valuation of the 
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constituents. The view that satisfaction constitutes value appears 
to conflict with the common judgment, for if the enjoyment of 
fishing and overeating create values, can they be nullified by, or 
nullify, other values of the opposite sign? And if the enjoyment 
of killing creates a plus value, can this plus value increase the 
negative values of the other factors in the complex? Simple arith- 
metic sanctions the former operation but not the latter, but values 
do not necessarily follow the laws of arithmetic. My solution is 
that there is no nullification in cases (b) and (c) and no increase 
in (a). The pleasures of overeating remain good in spite of the 
restless night which ensues. This is folly if the consequences are 
too objectionable ; but it is the complex which is bad, while some 
of the components may be good. Similar observations apply to 
hunting and fishing ; but the case of pleasure in murdering a good 
man is not so simple. How can an enjoyment heighten the evil 
of a complex in which it occurs unless it is itself somehow evil, 
yet how can an enjoyment be called evil in itself? My conclusion 
therefore is that, while the enjoyment of murder seems to make the 
murder worse, it actually mitigates it to some extent. It seems to 
heighten the evil because it heightens the horror which we feel; 
and it heightens our horror because of the dramatic contrast 
between the victim’s innocence and suffering and the fiend’s enjoy- 
ment, and because of the greater potentialities of evil in one who 
can enjoy killing as compared with one who kills under strong 
provocation and with reluctance. Whatever it is that increases the 
evil of this complex, it does not seem to be the pleasure itself. 

There may be some way in which a good taken together with an 
evil may serve to heighten the evil. What seems clear is that there 
is no need to deny immediate goods in order to affirm the good or 
evil of those complexes which intelligence alone can deal with, 
while to deny immediate goods is to exclude any possibility of a 
just valuation, My conclusion therefore is that, while valuations 
should be, as often as possible, determined by reflection, values in 
fact exist independently of intelligence, except in special cases. 
Therefore the view that all values are mediated by intelligence is 
false. 


10. The consequence of this decision for the theory that values 
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are objective is that the latter theory is defensible only when 
sufficient allowance is made for the importance and for the varia- 
tion of feeling (or interest) as a determinant of value and as a 
factor in valuing. This requirement can be met most successfully if 
the objective principles which are the aim of all value-science are 
derived from experience and always are expressed in terms of 
experience with its concrete filling of interest and feeling, appre- 
ciation and satisfaction. Such claims to objectivity should be re- 
stricted to those phases of value which really show uniformities, 
leaving much of the incidental value of life to caprice. 
W. WYLIE SPENCER 


Mi1AMI UNIVERSITY 























DISCUSSION 
ON HARTMANN’S DOCTRINE OF VALUES AS ESSENCES 


daa the field of awareness of contemporary philosophy there has 

recently come a new statement of the very old problem as to the 
relation between value and existence. By and large throughout the 
period of modern philosophy this problem was considered as an aspect 
of the more fundamental question as to the relation between mind and 
nature, subject and object, consciousness and extension, or thought 
and thing. This “either-or” framework provided the Procrustean bed 
upon which the delicate involvements of value-theory were tortuously 
manipulated. But the breakdown of the subject-object dualism in all 
its awful finality in many quarters, plus the emergence of value-theory 
into a sort of self-conscious independence of its own, has created a new 
situation for contemporary philosophy different at bottom from that 
which had faced modern thought as a whole. This is the attempt to 
locate value as such neither in subject nor object, but in a third realm 
of essence subsisting “on the other side” of the distinction (Hartmann) 
or else in the primary metaphysical wholeness from which the dis- 
tinction is derivative (Whitehead). 

The theory of values as essences is especially worthy of attention 
because it does not repudiate or explain away the opposition of subject 
and object, but rather seeks to make room alongside of the distinction 
for a third kind of “real” in which values may legitimately be in- 
cluded. Furthermore such a theory characteristically starts, as in 
Hartmann, with values themselves, simply as components in ex- 
perience which because they make a difference practically must also 
be conceived to make a difference philosophically. 

There are, it seems, two sorts of reasons for isolating “value” as a 
kind of thing to be described and interpreted ‘“‘on its own”. There is 
the logical consideration that in the value-judgment the value is the 
predicate, in the form “.. . is good”. This leads promptly to the ques- 
tion whether “good” is an “ontological predicate”. The answer of 
logical positivism is an unqualified negative. It asks: “To what does 
the value-judgment point?” The value-judgment cannot, like the exis- 
tential judgment, be verified by pointing to its object (the “subject” 
of the judgment). The object may be described, to be sure, but its 
“goodness” forever eludes description. Logical positivism therefore 
concludes that the value-judgment is meaningless, since its predicates 
are empty of existential content. It admits “meaning” of a partial 
sort, since the value-judgment does evoke “feelings”; but this is 
merely an emotional corcomitant, which simply bears out the further 
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view that the value-judgment is merely an exclamation, an “ah!” 
without logical form and without ontological justification. 

A proper reply to this view would show in the first place that scien- 
tific propositions, which it erects into the type of all knowledge, are 
not unanimously verifiable in the positivistic sense. This holds for 
example of all universal propositions, the truth of which cannot be 
observationally verified. Secondly it may be shown that scientific 
propositions, like those of value, are not uninfected with emotion in 
the form of “interest” which is closely related to the notion of 
“relevance”. As regards the value-judgment itself it is clear that an 
expression of feeling is by no means a judgment; the form of such 
judgments expresses the fact that a certain object is the focus of a 
certain interest or appreciation and in logical form is therefore not 
different from the judgments of science. In the third place the position 
of logical positivism is itself a confirmation of the suspicion that one’s 
position on what has meaning will depend on one’s prior metaphysical 
convictions as to what meaning is. “Meaningful” is itself a notoriously 
highly-charged value-concept. Therefore to say with Carnap that all 
judgments are “meaningless” which do not submit to observational 
verification is really to express the view that only that is real which 
has spatio-temporal existence, and this narrows in effect to the mere 
specious present of the moment of verification. We may answer then 
to the logical positivist that he has not disproved the ontological 
reference of the value-judgment but in fact illustrated it in his own 
value-judgment as to the “meaninglessness” of value-judgments. 

Other considerations of a logical nature suggest themselves. The 
functions of any genuine judgment are indication and predication. 
Predication refers to that which is indicated by the subject; but that 
to which the subject refers directly and the predicate indirectly must 
be conceived to exist. Otherwise indication and predication alike, which 
demand social verification, would be impossible. 

This has two consequences for the judgment of value. The first is 
the general point about all significant discourse that to be a proposition 
at all an utterance must refer whether directly or indirectly to that 
which is, the old truth of the Sophist that, for logical discourse, “even 
not-Being is a form of Being”. The universe of discourse is more 
spacious than the realm of spatio-temporal existences, embracing 
ideals, possibilities, fictions, validities, essences, all of which possess 
the sort of being to which Plato referred. The second consequence is 
that this necessary reference to being holds also in the narrower sense 
of existence. Not only must the object indicated in the judgment fall 
within the logical unity of the universe of discourse, but it must be a 


*See the article by Rudolf Carnap, “Die Uberwindung der Metaphysik 
durch die Logische Analyse der Sprache”, Erkenntnis II 4 ff. 
? Sophist 258 D. 
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particular existent. The requirement of communicability makes this 
clear. All members of the realm of discourse belong to it by virtue of 
their capacity to enter the field of conscious recognition as determi- 
nants of a shared experience. But objects possess this capacity because 
they are open to sensuous perception and empirical verification. There 
is an empirical element in all judgment as there is in all definition. 
This is the givenness of brute fact, which is characteristically appro- 
priated in sensation (so far as can be empirically determined) in con- 
crete or particular form. There may be and are other constants in 
the value-situation; but without an object, existent and particular, 
there can be no empirically grounded discussion of value at all. Wil- 
liam James’ protest is to the point: “As if the world of values were 
independent of the world of existence! It is only as being, that one 
thing is better than another.” 

Not only logical but also ethical considerations suggest that value 
must be located in a wider, if less empirically accessible, realm of 
being than that of spatio-temporal existence. Hartmann is not in- 
different to the logical requirement, but approaches the value-problem 
first and foremost from the ethical viewpoint. The universe of ethical 
concern, like the universe of logical discourse, presupposes the reality 
of the object of its reference. But the objectivity of value is of a 
peculiar and special kind. What is unique is the factor in ethical 
experience of validity for existence, of tendency and fulfilment on 
the part of the value and of hospitality to, and realization of, these 
values on the part of the existent. In the first three chapters of his 
Ethics Hartmann develops the notion of the “indirectly normative” 
(das mittelbar Normative) in answer to this problem. The central 
point of the whole position I take to be this: The normative character 
of ethics is a necessary consequence of the subject-matter with which 
it deals. But it is not the purpose of ethics to be normative; it is only 
its principle insofar as it makes a difference to human action. Ethics 
is thus “descriptive” in method but “normative” in content. Its “oughts” 
are therefore indirect, a kind of by-product of the ethical orientation 
and attitude, which is fundamentally the cognition of the valuational 
wealth of Being, “the fulness of life”. 

Thus we seem to have arrived at the view that value, both on 
logical and on ethical grounds, is “real” or “objective” in a different 
sense than reality can be postulated either of existent things or of 
conscious feelings. May we not find room for values then in the realm 
of essence, where objectivity may be claimed without the entangling 
alliances of materiality in space-time? It is Hartmann’s hope that 
value may be found to be “on the other side” of the fatal distinction 
between subject and object, mind and nature, thought and thing. 

Hartmann disavows any metaphysical intentions in his process of 
abstracting the “value of things” (essences) from the “things of value” 
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(Giiter). He is admittedly more interested in values as the a priori | 
structure of the ethical consciousness than he is in their place in | 
Being. So he says: 


For ethics it is a matter of indifference what metaphysical signifi- 
cance is given to the realm of values, what religious or philosophical { 
view is taken as a background, however much the emphasis may be 
laid by individual thinkers upon the cosmic view. For ethics the only 
concern is the apriority of the values themselves.’ 


This is but another form of the often-repeated dictum in this work 
that “metaphysics must heed ethics, not ethics metaphysics”. 

But one must not take this anti-metaphysical bias in Hartmann too 
seriously. The “apriority” of values is to be distinguished sharply 
from “absoluteness”. “Apriority” would hold good of values even if 
they were only subjective. “Absoluteness” however touches upon an- | 
other consideration—“the kind of Being peculiar to values”.* Since 
Hartmann is anxious to preserve objectivity he recognizes that in spite 
of the need for distinguishing these two notions he must relate them 
both to the notion of value, for “absoluteness” alone can save “aprior- 
ity’ from “the suspicion of being subjective and arbitrary”. In 
postulating “absoluteness” in this sense of values, it seems clear, 
Hartmann has crossed the boundary which he had so carefully drawn 
between ethics and metaphysics. 

Hartmann finds in the Platonic “ideas”, the Aristotelian “forms”, 
the Scholastic essentia, and the phenomenological “realm of essence 
(Wesenheit)”, the historical basis for his own position. All of these 
philosophical constructions acknowledge “that there is another realm 
y of being (Seienden) than that of existence (E-xistenz)”. But Hart- 

mann means to be closest to the Platonic view, especially in avoiding 
the logical-conceptual turn which Aristotle gave it and which led to 
its being obscured both by the conceptualism of the Middle Ages and 
by the subjectivism of modern thought. Only with Hegel’s doctrine of 
essence did the Platonic “idea” free itself from the identification of ) 
essence with concept and emerge “with relative purity” in the 
phenomenological movement. This at last, he thinks, restored “the 
ancient notion of the ground” which belonged to the meaning of 
“essence” in Platonic thought. So we come to Hartmann’s own char- 
acterization of values as essences, ontologically conceived, and in- 
volving the indispensable consideration of their “mode of Being”.® 
(1) A preliminary point of the greatest importance is the neutrality 
of the values, now called essences. “Values emanate neither from the 
things (or real relationships) nor from the percipient. No naturalism 
and no subjectivism attach to their form of Being.”* They are neither 


* Ethics I 203. * Ibid. I 180. ° Tbid. I 190. 
* Ibid. I 184. "bid. I 185 
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physical things nor psychic states; further, they are not produced 
either by realen Verhdltnissen or by the Wertbewusstsein, though they 
“attach themselves” to both. They are “neutral” in being independent 
both of mind and of nature, thus forming a third class of entities in 
addition to these other two, which may properly be called “real” in 
the more-than-existential sense. But they just as surely do not form a 
tertium quid to which real relationships and consciousness may be 
logically reduced as modes of an unitary reality. Hartmann quite 
significantly omits Spinoza’s substantia from his list of historical 
antecedents while including Hegel’s Wesenheit. Values do not emanate 
from things or consciousness, but neither do things and consciousness 
emanate from values. Values form a separate and essentially un- 
related group within Being. As essences, in their mode of Being, they 
stand alone, unconditioned either by the flux of existence or by the 
awareness of the thinking and willing subject-agent. 

Here Hartmann is at his phenomenological best. Starting empirically 
with existent goods, he finds value to be “that through which things 
are valuable”. Then by the phenomenological reduction, the bracketing 
of existence, he arrives at the notion of “values” essentially unrelated 
to existence, which has the naturalistic consequence of existence- 
without-value. Then finally he holds that there are three “spheres” 
of Being, each largely self-determined in its own locus and function 
as well as in respect to the others within total Being. 

(2) The reality of the value-essences therefore consists not in 
their relation to existence or to conscious awareness but simply in 
their “ideal self-existence”; they belong to the an sich seiende ideale 
Sphare. “Ideal self-existence” means that values “are not ‘formal’ or 
empty structures, but possess contents; they are ‘materials’, structures 
which constitute a specific quality of things, relations or persons 
according as they attach to them or are lacking.”* The notion of 
“neutrality” springs from his desire to overcome the Kantian formal- 
ism; the notion of “ideal self-existence” from his desire to avoid 
the Kantian subjectivism. 

There are two important conceptions intertwined here. The first is 
that of non-relative objectivity, in which “objectivity” means “valid- 
ity’ such as that shared by the “objects” of mathematical and logical 
inquiry. Values are universals in that they are qualities shared by 
particular instances of value. They are logically prior to such par- 
ticulars, though such particulars may have empirically a chronological 
priority. This, Hartmann holds, is the proper mode of being of all 
essences; apriority and absoluteness are their prerogatives in Being. 

The second conception is that of objectivity in a mor« special onto- 
logical sense, which would surely seem more appropriate empirically 


* Ibid. I 185. 
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to “real” than to “ideal” self-existence. In this sense Hartmann im- 
putes to the value-essences “self-subsistent regularity and energy”.® 
These are more than “validity”, contributing to value not only ob- 
jectivity but an objective character, completing form with content 
and category with structure. Values are then not merely “formal”, as 
in the Kantian view, but “material” in the essential sense of possessing 
“absoluteness”, which involves not only the ethically felt compulsion 
of the ought but the ability of the ought to energize its own realization 
within the sphere of concrete existence. This “essential” view of 
materiality presupposes both Husserl’s exposure of the fallacy of 
“psychologism” in treating of ideal entities in subjectivist fashion, 
and Scheler’s view that values can be given in content (t.e., “mate- 
rially”) apart from the objects to which they are attached. By the 
simple process of abstraction Hartmann thinks to have given values 
material content. So long as values are merely the subjective proper- 
ties of the mind they are formal only, the ways the mind works. But 
once established in the ontological realm of Being they possess specific 
qualia, attributes of “self-subsistence”, “regularity”, and “energy”, 
which point on the one hand to an underlying value-substance and 
on the other to its dynamic determination of the value-consciousness. 
Values, in Kantian terms, become not only regulative but constitutive 
of value-experience and value-activity. 

The full-fledged conception of “ideal self-existence” has conse- 
quences both for epistemology and metaphysics. The basic thesis of 
the objectivity of essences, valuational, logical, or mathematical, is 
that “there are ideal objects of knowledge which are just as inde- 
pendent of the knowing subject as real objects are”.1° But this in 
turn presupposes another thesis with which it stands or falls: the 
substantial, material character of these essences themselves, which 

affirms more than the mere apriority of valuational discernment and 

the absoluteness of discerned values. It affirms that there is a realm 
of values subsisting for itself, a genuine kosmos noetos which exists 
beyond reality just as much as beyond consciousness.” 


The startling and sharp contradiction between this statement and the 
one quoted earlier, to the effect that it was indifferent to ethics what 
metaphysical status was given to the realm of values, needs only to be 
noted. Here on the contrary “the principle that values have an ideal 
self-existence has a striking significance for ethics”. It means that 
“we can experience as valuable only what in itself is so”,’* and that 
if this were not the case valuational error, “blindness and delusion”, 
would be impossible. It is impossible to be mistaken about a value 
which is not, in some sense, “out there”, stimulus to the responses 


* Ibid. I 218. * Ibid. I 223. " Ibid. I 226. 
* Ibid. I 227. 
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“knowledge of” and “feeling about”. Yet such delusion and falsifica- 
tion of values does genuinely occur, a fact which is itself the proof for 
the ideal self-existence of values. 

(3) For a complete account of Hartmann’s value-realism we must 
turn from a consideration of essences as such to their relatedness to 
the other sphere of “real self-existence”. For values, at least ethical 
values, are more than mere essences; they become when conceived as 
ideally self-existent in Hartmann’s sense “principles” (Prinzipien) 
with a normative bearing on conscious states and existent things. As 
soon as Hartmann has indicated their similarity to other essences in 
mode of Being he proceeds to differentiate them by virtue of their 
character of oughtness. This character, peculiar to values among all 
essences, fixes them in a relation of strain to the actual sphere of 
causal determination. The ideal, though essentially unrelated, is not 
indifferent to the real. Each side of the antithesis must be taken as a 
fact. The ideal is not less real than the actual, though its reality is of a 
different kind. This much is assumed in any normative view of value, 
implying as it does a bearing on existence in terms of validity and 
realizability. A relation of tension and opposition is still a relation; 
and if it is genuine its terms must also be genuine, real in an onto- 
logical sense. Ethics is only normative because value itself is norma- 
tive: it contains within itself a norm, standard or command. The con- 
ception of the indirectly normative, which we found gave rise to the 
theory of values as essences, is in turn determined by the essence- 
theory. This bearing of oughtness at once suggests value’s separation 
from existence and its concern with it. But both its separation and its 
concern arise from its very nature and place within Being. 

A complete account of the relations of values with the other spheres 
of conscious life and the spatio-temporal nexus of causal determina- 
tion would require extended presentation of Hartmann’s views both 
on the knowledge of value and its realization, quite outside the scope 
of this present task. It will suffice for the present purpose to indicate 
first some general bearings of this theory of value-essences, and 
secondly to suggest some gains and some difficulties with which Hart- 
mann presents contemporary theory of value. 

In order to get the position clearer with reference to a more familiar 
statement of the problem, we may consider Hartmann’s theory with 
respect to Santayana’s well-known doctrine of essences. To the realm 
of essence on Santayana’s view apply the properties of individuality, 
infiniteness of number, non-existence but positive subsistence, and 
eternity.1 Yet it is clear that on his view “it is an accident to essence 
to be manifested” and that “no essence, not even pure Being, has any 


“George Santayana, The Realm of Essence (New York: Scribners, 
1927) 18-25, 
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moral prerogative or any cosmic influence by virtue of its essential 
being”.1* There is to be sure a trend in Hartmann’s thought which 
fits in well with this type of statement; yet one cannot fail to be 
impressed with the fact that even in treating of the mere being 
peculiar to value Hartmann is unwilling to exclude the quality of 
oughtness-to-be. The exploration of this relation between value and 
the ought belongs properly to a technical consideration of the realiza- 
tion of value in existence. But we have already seen the inseparability 
of the two in status and in degree of objectivity. Hartmann like 
Santayana will not admit “cosmic influence” into the realm of essence, 
but he just as certainly means to include “moral prerogative”, if this 
mean, as it seems to mean for both, the capacity for determination of 
the ethical consciousness and activity. 

The notion of essence for Hartmann includes one other supplemen- 
tation which Santayana does not recognize—the use of the term 
“material” to characterize it. This as we have seen springs from his 
dissatisfaction with Kantian formalism. It is difficult to come to a real 
understanding of what “material” means. It certainly means that values 
are individualized in the Aristotelian sense in which matter is the 
principle of individuation in form. But is there further content to 
“material”? In so far as Hartmann’s assertion is simply the Aristo- 
telian one it is on a par with Santayana’s “individuality and non- 
repeatability”. But if it means to assert substance, as Hartmann’s use 
of “concrete” would imply even if “material” did not, we have defi- 
nitely imported into essentiality an attribute traditionally reserved for 
existence. Do we see here an example of the fatal confusion of those 
two ultimate disparities, essence and existence, against which Pro- 
fessors Pratt and Lovejoy have recently, and eloquently, warned us? 
Let us carry the comparison with Santayana a bit further. For him, 
essence is marked by “the absence of all material implications” ;° for 
Hartmann, on the contrary, not only structure, which might be purely 
a logical concept, but “contents”, which assuredly is not, is proper to 
the being of values. The problem then remains, and it is most crucial 
for Hartmann’s whole viewpoint, whether this materiality is of the 
essence of essences, or, as he puts it in one place, constitutes “a 
specific quality of things, relations or persons according as they 
(essences) attach to them or are lacking”.1® It is evident that Hart- 
mann would like to say both that values are material, concrete, in 
themselves, in their ideal self-existence, and that they are also material 
only as they “constitute a specific quality” of existent entities. There 
is genuine ambiguity here, which focuses in the question: “Must 
values be realized in existence to be individualized, or is such indi- 
viduality sui generis and simply superadded to existence as realiza- 


* Ibid. gt. * Santayana, op. cit. QI. * See above, note 8. 
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tion occurs?” Hartmann’s further search into the problems of on- 
tology does not seem to have brought in a conclusive answer. 

In spite of the lingering ambiguities, there are definite gains in the 
view of values as essences which Hartmann defends. It is difficult to 
see how his view of the a priori character of value can intelligibly 
be denied. Urban and Laird from widely differing standpoints have 
confirmed Hartmann here, to mention only two of the more important 
attacks on this problem. In this whole matter it is necessary to keep 
strictly in mind the distinction between priority in the logical sense 
and ontological status. But Hartmann is right in seeing that there is 
such a logical apriority, and that it genuinely precedes and points 
toward, in ordine cognoscendi, the fuller ontological affirmation. An- 
other gain in the coordination of insights on this whole congeries of 
problems is Hartmann’s supplementation of validity, the logical notion, 
with oughtness-to-be, the ethical notion. Ethical experience is not 
the only form of value-experience, but it illustrates particularly well 
that value belongs in any account we may give of Being, and that it 
has a special bearing on existence, in which it finds its own comple- 
tion. Men are not moved to action by their own inherent spontaneity 
alone; they seek reasons, purposes, plans, which are curiously in this 
present world of experience though not of it. Hartmann’s conception 
of the normative is from one point of view but a recognition of this 
“not yet” in ethical striving, as in valuation. Neither inherent spon- 
taneity nor abstract form can so “command” man’s attention and 
action, but the togetherness of both in which the significance of one 
is felt in relation to the other. 

Hartmann’s insistence on “materiality”, however ambiguous, is 
nevertheless a genuine interpretation of the ethical situation in so far 
as it expresses the fact that the alternatives presented and the im- 
peratives felt in the ethical consciousness are always specific and 
concrete. Similarly in the wider value-experience and judgment it is 
invariably this or that which is good; goodness, in Hartmann’s phrase, 
has contents, or the necessary empirical basis for any judgment, the 
referend, is lacking. Hartmann does achieve a genuine synthesis be- 
tween the Kantian formalism and the Nietzschean value-manifold. 
He gives to the Nietzschean position the imperativeness of the ought- 
to-be and to the Kantian subjective formalism the “material” content 
of the whole Wertbewusstsein. Ethics is then neither wholly a logical 
nor a psychological enterprise but a commerce with the objectively 
real. “Concrete ethics” achieves a synthetic relationship between the 
ought and value which is a valid emendation of the ethics of duty as 
it is also a completion of the subject-centered ethics of Nietzsche. 

And yet this necessary empirical concreteness is lifted from the 
“good” to the precedent and conditioning “value” of which “goods” 
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are the bearers. And this “value” is itself the possessor of material 
content, not merely the essence abstracted from several concrete goods. 
This results in the ambiguity with which we have already charged 
Hartmann. 

It must be pointed out, then, that the ambiguity is the result of the 
pervasive abstractionism of Hartmann’s thought. The method of 
“analysis” which he employs not only blinds him to the logical im- 
plicativeness of his own assertions; it has another and even more 
damaging effect; it results in his setting up objects of thought in 
hypostasized fashion, in dualisms of man-nature, value-existence, real- 
ideal, “spheres” or “realms” or “nexus” which internally may well 
form more or less clearly articulated structures, but in relation to 
each other can cause only difficulty. This point could be made more 
convincingly, were it within the scope of this paper, with reference 
to the “stratification” within the value-scale, resulting in the “anti- 
nomic of values” and the modal and relational oppositions among 
values and value-groups, as this is the most striking example on a 
grand scale of this transference, without a principle of explanation, 
from logical-conceptual to ontological-“real” entities. 

We are faced in Hartmann with the spectacle of a thinker who 
begins his great task in proud aloofness of metaphysics and “cosmic 
teleology”, in the conviction that ethical phenomena and the values to 
which they point need only to be discovered to be defended. What 
Hartmann fails consistently to see is that, even within the limits he 
has set himself, such phenomena, even such values, are not their own 
justification, but require their explanation by reference to other more 
inclusive categories and principles of interpretation. He does not see 
what the spectator of his attempt must, that to assert the phenomena 
as ultimate is in fact a sort of metaphysics of his own, for it fairly 
bristles with implications as to what is ultimately so and the inter- 
relations among those implications. He does not see that the “phe- 
nomenalism” which is the presupposition of his method of “analysis” 
is really an abstractionism which is, as Wundt and Urban would say, 
“intolerable” to the rational mind, because on the basis of ambiguous 
statements about its subject-matter it hypostasizes “values”, setting 
them so far away from the phenomena that they can never be brought 
into significant metaphysical correlation again. 

In so far as Hartmann’s inquiry does have a metaphysical character 
it is appropriate that metaphysical criteria be applied to it. We have 
shown above that it not only does have metaphysical overtones but 
includes positive metaphysical statements indispensable to his pheno- 
menological view. These are very seldom upborne by empirical con- 
firmations, seldom even by introspective analysis. 

It is important, then, to look again at the distinction with which 
Hartmann begins his discussion between essence and existence. This 
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is the basis both, within the value-realm, of the distinction between 
“goods” and “values” and, within the metaphysical realm” of the 
sharp antithesis between the realm of values in the “finalistic nexus” 
and the realm of natural existence in the causal series. Now what 
can conceivably serve as the differentia of essence and existence? The 


long history of technical philosophy in the West based its answer on 
the distinction of Plato: 


In the first place we must distinguish two things: What is that which 
always is and has no becoming, and what is that which, always becom- 
ing, never is? The one, being always the same, we comprehend by 
thought with reason; the other, becoming and perishing, never really 
being, we guess at by opinion with unreasoning perception.” 


Here is a real and ultimate distinction of thought. It means that ra- 
tional method may deal with “universal” and “absolute” and “con- 
ceptual” termina of man’s total psychic activity, but may not go 
outside them; and conversely that empirical method may deal with 
“particular” and “relative” and “existent” termina, but may not ex- 
tend beyond them. To “becoming” alone belong energeia and dynamis ; 
to “being” alone belong eidos, idea, and “the One”. Yet the task of a 
philosophy aiming at comprehension of the whole is to exhibit these 
two “realms” of discourse in their togetherness, for philosophy lives 
by the faith that its distinctions and meanings are only relevant and 
possible within a metaphysical context of wholeness, that oneness and 
manyness, reason and necessity, form and particular, require each 
other in being and in thought. 

Hartmann violates this understanding, which is more than a mere 
“tradition”, in several ways. He says that he means by value the 
essence, Being in the Platonic sense, the universal in which particulars 
participate. He then imports materiality into value, and this can only 
mean, as he himself admits, “concreteness” and “tendency”. On the 
basis of the distinction which is normative for metaphysical thought, 
this amounts to asserting “existence” of value. But value, like every- 
thing else in the universe of discourse, cannot be conceived both as 
essential and existential. 

In conclusion we may briefly suggest the similar difficulty which 
Hartmann’s abstractionism creates in his notions of “man” and “na- 
ture”, as illustrative of the way in which it dogs the whole of his 
thought. Nature or existence, the ontological or causal nexus in Hart- 
mann’s words, though “blind” or “indifferent” to purpose, is never- 
theless an ordered series, betraying the marks of a logical necessity 
and an absolute determinism. In so far as it shows these characteristics 
one would suppose it to be exhibiting the traits of the “realm of 
essence” rather than those of existence. If essential “form” and 


™ Timaeus, 274d. 
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existent “matter” were said to be combined in the world, as in the 
value-theory of von Rintelen, for example, that would be one thing; 
but it is quite another to say that “matter” in space-time has every 
other principal characteristic of the realm of essence but “purpose”. 

Man is situated no less unfortunately on the cosmic stage. Though 
he shares in both essentiality and existentiality he is said to be, like 
them, an “ultimate” whose power within his own sphere is autonomous. 
Yet he is determined in two directions, belongs to two realms, and 
this in spite of the fact that ethically speaking he is, for Hartmann, 
“the measure of all things”. A Protagorean humanism, an Eleatic 
rationalism, and. an almost Democritean naturalism, are in chaotic 
tension in Hartmann’s thought, without the relevance of meaning for 
each other which would have been secured by a thorough-going re- 
thinking of the Platonic metaphysics which he invoked so impressively 
at the beginning. 

What we are saying is not that Hartmann should be condemned 
for having unresolved dualisms, for not being a monist; that is neither 
our understanding of Plato nor the basis of this criticism of Hart- 
mann. The point, after all, is that if you start with the phenomena 
you must go beyond them; that this journey into the metaphysical 
“beyond” which Hartmann forces on himself by setting up a realm 
of value-essences must be accompanied by the recognition of basic 
distinctions which are the common property of communicable and 
logical thought, which, though they do not guarantee “safe conduct”, 
can yet serve as a rough chart of the terra incognita into which one 
goes; and that, without formulating such basic distinctions and holding 
to them, all hypostasizations, “misplaced concretes”, which are neither 
essential nor existential, subsisting ‘on the other side of Being and 
not-Being”, remain forever in their own neutral limbo of insignificance, 
eternally oblivious to the passage of nature and the life of man. 


RoGcer HAZELTON 
Cotorapo COLLEGE 


ON OUR LACK OF CERTAINTY AS TO THE TRUTH OF 
ANY AND ALL PROPOSITIONS 


T IS sometimes asserted or assumed that without certainty there 

can be no truth. It is also asserted that without some proposition 
which possessed certainty, as a ground, no proposition would ever be 
probable. If such were the case, all propositions would be false except 
these, and perhaps even these would be, and we would all have been 
reduced to solipsism long ago; for no proposition is certain, and there 
is no certain ground for either truth or probability. The only thing 
which is certain is the immediate intuition of the given data of ex- 
perience. That I am experiencing what I am experiencing while I am 
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experiencing it, is certain to me; and nothing else is. And this, as I 
experience or intuit it, is not a proposition. It is a momentary, self- 
luminous, conscious datum. One such datum taken by itself is no 
ground for probability or truth. ; 

And yet I believe that we are not really reduced to solipsism. I shall 
maintain that, while there are no certain propositions, still some are 
true, and the truth of some is not only actual, but highly probable. 
Truth and high probability are themselves different things, and neither 
depends for its existence upon the existence of certainty. 

Truth is indefinable, but we indicate it approximately when we say 
that it is any statement which is in accord with reality, or which 
corresponds to the facts, or which states that which is the case. This 
is nearer to the correspondence theory than to any other. 

Probability is the strength of the evidence tending to make some- 
body think that something is true. It is the probative efficacy or ra- 
tional force of the evidence. Certainty is 100% probability. Highly 
probable means well evidenced. 

Let us consider a series of probable propositions, and note how they 
may and do possess both truth and probability without having any 
certain proposition as a ground. 


(1)—Aeschylus and Gelon were contemporaries. 

(2)—Proposition (1) is highly probable. 

(3)—Proposition (2) is highly probable. 

(4)—Proposition (3) is highly probable. 

(n-1)—Proposition (n-2) is highly probable (because the principles 
of reason are valid). 


(n)—The ground of our belief in the truth of proposition (n-1) is 
faith and practicality. 


First we should note that the truth of proposition (1) is wholly 
independent of its own lack of certainty, as well as of the lack of 
certainty, or of the truth or falsity, pertaining to any of the subse- 
quent propositions. The subsequent propositions make assertions about 
the evidence that somebody has which tends to make him think that 
proposition (1) is true. This evidence is utterly different from the 
fact of the simultaneity of Gelon and Aeschylus, which is what makes 
the proposition true. This fact being what it is, proposition (1) needs 
only to exist in order to be true; it would be true even if there were 


* This is the most usual meaning. We may if we like it call it ‘evidential 
probability’. There is another meaning which may be distinguished by the 
name ‘recurrence probability’, and which is the objective fact of the 
regular recurrence of a phenomenon when some conditions are uniform and 
others vary at random. An illustration is the recurrence of the ‘six’ one- 
sixth of the time in many random throws of a true die which keeps its 
shape. See my article “Basic Concepts in the Theory of Probability”, this 
Review XLVII 414. 
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no evidence whatever, or if there were a vast preponderance of 
evidence against it, or even if all the evidence were against it; that is, 
if its probability were 0% and thus if its contradictory were certain, it 
would still be true, the facts being what they were and are. 

This principle holds for every proposition in the series. The truth 
of each is wholly independent of its own lack of certainty, as well as 
of the falsehood, or truth, or lack of certainty, or certainty, of any 
subsequent proposition, and wholly dependent upon the facts or reali- 
ties to which it refers. These facts to which it refers are always 
different from the facts which constitute its evidences. 

Secondly we maintain that the probability that proposition (1) is 
true, is as it is stated in proposition (2), even though the series never 
contains any proposition whose truth is certain. Here the learned 
authorities are against us.2 They contend that lengthening out this 
series toward infinity, without arriving at certainty, reduces the prob- 
ability of proposition (1) toward a limit of zero. 

Let us examine the propositions of the series more closely. I myself 
believe that proposition (1) is actually true, that is, it states a fact 
of history which is objective in the sense of being real independently 
of anybody’s knowledge of it. And I believe that this belief in the 
truth of proposition (1) is warranted by a preponderance of evidence 
indicating that such is the case. Proposition (2) asserts that I have 
this preponderance, and is, therefore, I believe, true. And the truth 
of proposition (1) is thus, I believe, not only actual, but probable. 

The evidence which I have for proposition (1) is, first off, my 
memory of what I believe that I have read in various well accredited 
books on ancient history. It would seem to me to be folly to reject 
a proposition like this in which they agree. At the same time it is 
folly to deny the possibility of error. My memory may deceive me as 
to what they actually said. Though I have looked it up very recently, 
still I have only my memory to tell me what they said, or to tell me 
that I looked it up. The memory is intuited. The thing remembered is 
not. This thing or object remembered is past, and transcends my pres- 
ent conscious datum, which merely refers to it, and perhaps, in some 
way, corresponds to it. The mere possibility of error contained in this 
transcendence destroys all certainty, but obviously does not destroy 
what truth or falsity the belief already has, nor does it destroy what- 
ever evidence there is, whose probative efficacy, as we have already 
indicated, is the probability. The belief may be in accord with the 
reality even though I might lack some or all evidence tending to indi- 
cate that it is so. And I think that these authors actually said what I 

? Hume, Treatise, Everyman edition, I 178. 

Keynes, J. M., A Treatise on Probability, Macmillan & Co. London, 1929, 
pp. 10, II. 


Dubs, H. H., “The Paradox of Certainty”, Philosophical Review XLIV 
255. 
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remember that they said, even though I cannot be certain. I have 
learned to trust my memory in a case like this, always bearing in mind, 
however, that it is not infallible. 

Another possibility is that they have misinterpreted the evidence. 
Historians have, on occasions, all gone wrong together. Another 
possibility is that they may have conspired to deceive people in this 
matter. But I regard this as unlikely to a very high degree. 

Thus there is at least a trace of evidence indicating that proposition 
(1) is false. And the same would be found in analysing the evidence 
for any proposition, including those making assertions about mathe- 
matical or purely formal logical relations, for even these propositions 
involve some transcendent reference, which always creates a risk of 
error. 100% or totality of the evidence tending in one direction never 
in fact preponderates over zero percent of the evidence tending in the 
other. That is, no proposition is certain. But when about 99% of the 
evidential weight tends in one direction, it overwhelms 1% in the 
other; and even men trained to caution in accepting any belief are 
likely to accept one under these circumstances. Overwhelming evidence 
is enough for man. Certainty is not necessary. It is for the gods. It 
would be nicer if we had it, but we can struggle along without it. The 
almost perfect state of the evidence is good enough for most of us. 
The insistent demand for absolute assurance is a neurotic trait. When 
normal people demand it they probably mean by the word something 
different from what I mean. They probably mean either truth, or 
definite belief based on a preponderance of evidence. This paper is an 
attempt to clarify the ambiguities which a complex tradition has intro- 
duced into the subject. 

Proposition (1), then, is true. And we have ground for believing 
that it is true, in the preponderance of evidence referred to. This 
preponderance is actual, and therefore proposition (2), which asserts 
its actuality, is also true. But the question of fundamental importance 
is: do we have ground for believing that proposition (2) is true? Is 
(2) probable? Proposition (3) asserts that it is. Is proposition (3) 
true? And then have we any ground to believing that (3) is true? 
Etc., but not ad infinitum. 

We should note that after proposition (1) all of the propositions 
deal with states of the evidence (states which, like existing political 
states, are actual but less than perfect). We need not analyse the 
details of all this evidence. But it should be clear enough that our 
belief in the preponderance of evidence asserted in (2) rests on other 
evidence, not different in kind from that asserted in (2). This other 
evidence is drawn from a lot of experience which I have had with 
scholars of many sorts, and their books. And this second line of evi- 
dence may be based on a third, again not essentially different in kind 
from the first and second. Thus the series of propositions which I 
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have indicated above may go on to six or seven or more propositions. 
We need not determine exactly how many. It should be clear, however, 
that in any case we must sometime arrive at a proposition (n-1) which 
asserts in general the correctness, as a means to discovering the truth 
about things, of the principles of reason, such as induction, deduction, 
analogy, etc., which have been actually used in interpreting all of the 
evidence in the case. This proposition has a different sort of imme- 
diate ground from all the others, It is not based on reason itself, for 
reason cannot be the ground of reason. Nor is it based on any evidence 
at all. It has no probability. This situation is not that of 0% probability, 
which means that the contradictory is certain; nor is it the 50-50 
situation with equal evidence on both sides, preventing definite belief. 
Probability is the strength of the evidence, and here there is no evi- 
dence, and so there can be no probability at all either way. 

And yet we have no ground for believing any of the earlier propo- 
sitions if we have no ground for believing that (n-1) is true. The 
truth of each is of course wholly independent of all subsequent ones. 
(1) is true if Gelon and Aeschylus were contemporaries, whether or 
not we have any evidence which indicates this. (2) is true if the 
evidence, interpreted by reason, does indicate this, whether or not we 
have any ground for trusting reason. But without some ground for 
trusting reason in our interpretation of the evidence, there is no 
ground for our believing that the prior propositions are true. Our 
belief in the truth of any proposition does depend on what we believe 
about the truth of the subsequent propositions, if we are rational. If 
we are willing to believe a proposition independently of reason and of 
the evidence, of course it does not depend on what we believe about 
these subsequent propositions, 

The real ground of our confidence in reason is twofold, as stated in 
the final proposition (n). It is animal faith or the will to believe, and 
practicality. A part of the essence of Santayana can cooperate with 
a part of the essence of Dewey and James, though their substances be 
widely separated in the realm of existence. Animal faith and the will 
to believe mean the original natural bent of the mind to believe. 
Practicality means effective instrumentation to desired ends. No ground 
can be found for (n) without circularity, using reason, based on faith 
and practicality. 

We start thinking and believing in the first place because we are 
built that way. Our knowledge is caused directly by the physical struc- 
ture of our nervous systems. This is due ultimately to biological evo- 
lution. Had our parents been rabbits, we would not be thinking exactly 
as we do now. Had our parents belonged to a species of orchid, I 
think we would not be thinking at all. We start off thinking as we do 
without any question as to the justification of it. Our faith in the 
conclusions of this thinking is animal in its origin, and initially sub- 
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rational in its nature, and obviously lacks certainty. We may call it 
animal faith with Santayana, or the Will to Believe with James, or 
the determination of nature with Hume,’ or the natural bent of the 
mind, or just prejudice, according to which epithet best fits our emo- 
tional attitude toward the invariant objective fact. This animal faith, I 
believe, constitutes something of a ground of reason. 

The first processes of thought, interpretation of evidence, and belief, 
appearing very early in the life of the human child, are refined by 
experience, by formal education, and by deliberate self-criticism. The 
ultimate criterion which is used in eliminating some processes and in 
justifying those which are retained is practicality, or the achievement 
of desired ends by the use of the proper means. This process requires 
some rationally grounded beliefs. If the end is apparently lost through 
a mistaken belief, the method of arriving at the belief is subject to 
scrutiny and revision, in the light of other experiences of failure and 
success. Thus a set of rational principles governing belief is worked 
out. 

We should note that there are two reasons in man, a theoretical and 
a practical. The first is what I have been calling reason. It is the rules 
by which we try to make our thoughts arrive at the truth. The second 
is the rules by which we try in general to get the things we care most 
about, The theoretical reason is a special case of the practical. It is 
the rules by which we guide our pursuit of one of the things which 
we desire among other things, namely truth. Its rules are, however, 
very special, like those of skiing or chess, and are not just the general 
practical rules of life over again, as Pragmatists sometimes seem to 
think. Successful application of the practical reason in the major 
interests of life depends, in part, as we have noted, on the proper 
conduct of the theoretical reason in the determination of belief, and 
thereby constitutes an ultimate check upon it, and an ultimate ground 
of it. 

We should note that the pragmatic justification of belief which I 
am proposing is indirect. Practicality is the ground of reason and 
reason is the ground of belief. The whole system of reason is subject 
to constant revision on long-range practical grounds, but exceptions 
must not be made to its principles in order to save special beliefs 
whose truth, if they were true, would aid us. Truth and reality do not 
vary according to our needs and desires. Our wish that something 
should be so is not evidence that it is so. The mere workability of a 
belief does not prove its truth; and much less does it constitute its 
truth in the manner of Pragmatism. And still less does it constitute 
or cause the reality of the thing which is the object of the belief. 

GARDNER WILLIAMS 


University oF ToLEepo 


* Op. cit. 179. 
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An Essay on Critical Appreciation. By Ratpw W. Cuurcu, Ithaca, 

Cornell University Press, 1938. Pp. 300. 

The author states at the outset that one of the chief aims of his 
essay is to find a way by which a man can explain to others which 
characteristics of a given thing are the ones arousing his enthusiasm, 
} when he calls the thing beautiful. “Expressions of enthusiasm .. . 
will convey signs of approval or disapproval, while they leave us 

virtually unaware of the characteristics of the situation that arouse 
this enthusiasm.” Appreciation is critical instead of “fatuous” in so 
far as those characteristics are discriminated and articulated. 

The author believes that “beauty” is not the name of any character 
or nature possessed alike by all “beauties”, i.e., beautiful things. Yet 
he himself mentions something which appears to be just such a common 
nature when he says that if a feeling of satisfaction suffuses a dis- 
criminated situation, and the satisfaction is disinterested—self-con- 
tained—“with no inferential, or ideal reference to any ulterior aim 
which the constituent qualities and relations might serve, then the 
situation is valued in and for itself and an experience of beauty is 
enjoyed” (116). But Professor Church would say that, similarly here, 
“satisfaction” is not the name of anything common to all actual satis- 
factions, but only a word applied alike to any one of a certain set of 
feelings. For he is a radical nominalist, and practically the whole of \ 
the first third of his book is given to an attempt to refute the realistic 
and establish the nominalistic position. 

This attempt which, for reasons that cannot be gone into here, is in 

the reviewer’s opinion unsuccessful, takes the form of a highly in- 

genious discussion of four meanings of the word “resemblance”. This 

part of the book is of much interest for epistemology, but it seems un- 

likely to hold the attention of most of the persons who would be 

induced to read the book by the nature of its title. In any case, the 

remaining two thirds of the essay are intelligible by themselves. | 

The second third of the book is given to an erudite and interesting 
discussion of such topics as the following: the physical materials and 
processes of painting, aesthetic materials, aesthetic form, and expres- 
sion. That discussion is so closely related throughout to the particular 
works of art it mentions as examples that it is hardly susceptible of | 
being summarized. 

The assumption of the essay as a whole is that aesthetic enjoyment | 
is “fatuous” unless one is able to analyse out its sources and describe 
them; and there is no doubt that considerations of the kind contained 
in the middle third of the book are those we need to be aware of for 
purposes of conversation about particular works of art if that con- 
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versation is to be intelligent. But Professor Church makes no attempt 
to show that unanalytical aesthetic enjoyment is “fatuous”. He is 
content here merely to apply this and other epithets. Nor does he 
attempt to show that aesthetic enjoyment is enhanced by capacity to 
trace it to its sources in specific characteristics of the object enjoyed. 
Neither proposition seems obvious to this reviewer, who suspects, 
rather, that the interest, which persons to whom they seem obvious 
have in aesthetic objects, is, without their realizing it, primarily intel- 
lectual and cognitive rather than primarily aesthetic. The question, 
however, cannot be argued here. 

According to Professor Church, the constituents of the aesthetic 
situation, in so far as they are to be found in the awareness of the 
percipient, are five: (1) the sensuous presentation, (2) the “immanent 
expression” of it as felt by the percipient, (3) the “referential ex- 
pression” of, together, the sensuous presentation and its immanent 
expression, (4) the dominant and recessive interests of the situation, 
and (5) their being satisfied by the first three constituents (205). In 
this connection, it is worth while to call attention to Professor Church’s 
insistence that not all expression is, as commonly assumed, referential, 
and that what is literally presented to sense has an expression of its 
own—an immanent expression—distinct from the expression of what 
the presented represents (which is the referential expression of the 
presented). Colors, or patterns, for example, feel to us raw, or thin, 
or delicate, or coarse, or heavy, or subtle, etc., even when they are not 
functioning as a vehicle for the representation of objects other than 
themselves. ene 

This contention seems to the reviewer completely sound, and its 
point in need of the emphasis Professor Church lays upon it. His use 
of the term “immanent expression” in this connection is felicitous and 
likely to make the point stick. 

In the sixth chapter, Professor Church considers three theories of 
value, concluding that Moore’s theory of value as a simple character- 
istic “affords no conception whatever of standards of value”; that the 
Bradleyan coherence-theory of aesthetic value provides no answer to 
the question how we can tell whether a given aesthetic situation is 
more or less coherent than a given other; and that Professor Perry’s 
criteria of value are not objective (253). 

His own view on the subject of value and evaluation is substantially 
as follows. He first distinguishes value from evaluation: Whereas an 
aesthetic value is a situation satisfying an interest, an evaluation is a 
judgment which compares values. He then goes on to say that there 
are no universal and absolute criteria of value, but there are char- 
acteristics that are valued when found in certain kinds of things. 
They may be taken as hypothetical criteria of aesthetic value for these 
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kinds. That is, from the hypothesis that our aesthetic enjoyment of 
the cases of that kind (which we enjoy) arises from those charac- 
teristics of them, we can conclude that, if, in a new case of the 
kind, more of these characteristics are present than in a third, or the 
new case resembles the cases where we had found them more than 
does a third, the new case is more beautiful than that third. Such a 
conclusion “would be binding on [the percipient], not in virtue of 
anything external to his own mind, but in virtue of the perceived char- 
acters of the situations compared, and in virtue of the criteria for 
comparison which he himself has posited” (259). 

But for Professor Church thus to speak of such a conclusion as 
“binding”, or to say that in rejecting it the percipient would then be 
“disloyal to his own mind”, is to overlook the implications of the purely 
empirical character, on which he insists, of these criteria. For that 
empirical character implies that their validity is tested by their capacity 
to predict the evaluations we shall actually make in additional cases, 
and not the validity of these evaluations tested by their conformity to 
those purely hypothetical criteria. Therefore, these alleged criteria 
are not really criteria at all. They are on the contrary but the tentative 
conclusions of our inductive attempts to discover the laws, if any, 
of our own individual taste; they are but precarious diagnostic in- 
ferences as to the characteristics from which our aesthetic satisfaction 
arises. Thus it is much rather our actual evaluations which are criteria 
of the validity or invalidity of these inferences. Taste, as Professor 
Church I think holds, is fundamentally a matter of feelings; but feel- 
ings have little respect for consistency. And to dissemble the feeling a 
given work of art actually arouses in one, because that feeling is not 
what, in consistency, it “ought” to be, would not be to be “loyal” to 
one’s own mind; it would only be—to dissemble. 

C. J. Ducasse 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy. By HAroLp CHERNISS. 

Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. xvi, 418. 

This is a book of great value for students interested in Presocratic 
philosophy. The problem which it deals with has long been in need of 
an adequate monograph. Diels’ monumental collection of the fragments 
of the Presocratics is a milestone on the way to the revelation of 
Presocratic thought; but it is by no means a final conclusion. 

Since the original writings of these early thinkers are irrevocably 
lost to us, every attempt to reconstruct them runs a double risk. On 
the one hand, when we have extracted, often with much labor, their 
original statements from later authors, we must beware of erroneously 
reading into archaic thought the ideas of later philosophers or doxo- 
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graphers; for example, we must not interpret Heraclitus as if he were 
a Stoic or a Theophrastean Peripatetic or a Gnostic (cf. the frag- 
ments handed down by Hippolytus). On the other hand, the contrary 
extreme has also frequently been the cause of fateful errors. It is 
often essential not to regard in isolation the original fragments or 
the statements of later thinkers about the doctrine of the Presocratics, 
but to take account of the system of thought in which they are em- 
bedded in the tradition; any contradictions, for example, are not to be 
argued away by pure dialectic, but to be understood by means of a 
right understanding of the special situation of the informant con- 
cerned. Diels has taught us to understand the nature of the doxograph- 
ical tradition and its necessarily limited value in the reconstruction of 
archaic thought. He has shown that this tradition derives from Theo- 
phrastus’ Opinions of the Physicists, and that this work, though it 
aimed above all at being purely informative, employed the philosoph- 
ical categories and conceptions common to the school of Aristotle, 
who in his scientific works did not treat the views of earlier thinkers 
from a historical and positivist point of view, but discussed their 
truth-value in order to make them serve his own specifically philo- 
sophical purposes. 

Professor Cherniss has set himself the task of describing exhaus- 
tively, in this most important and instructive example of Aristotle, 
the deformation of Presocratic doctrines in later philosophy, and of 
showing that in every single case the distortions are determined by 
the aim of Aristotle’s own argument. It thus becomes a peculiarly 
delicate task to elicit the real meaning of a Presocratic doctrine, when 
Aristotle is the only witness and we cannot compare his statements 
either with any original fragments or with any other tradition inde- 
pendent of him. Cherniss gives a detailed discussion of the whole of 
what Aristotle tells us about the Presocratics, in six chapters with 
copious annotations: I The Principles, II Space Motion Weight and 
Time, III Causality, IV The Soul and Psychical Phenomena, V Em- 
pirical Arguments, VI Quotations and Accommodations. He thus lays 
the necessary foundation for every particular decision about the opin- 
ion of a Presocratic thinker as reported by Aristotle. It does not 
matter whether his view is correct in every single case. Such books 
aim not at being the authoritative last word on their problem, but at 
becoming a permanent part of the unresting process of scientific dis- 
cussion. The value of this work is that it takes firm hold of a problem 
fundamental to the understanding -of Presocratic philosophy, that it 
follows it out patiently in all possible directions, and that it is fre- 
quently led to a conclusive solution. Every discussion of Presocratic 
philosophy must take account of its results in some form or other, 
as has Mondolfo in the second volume, recently published, of his 
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Italian reconstruction of Zeller’s work (E. Zeller e R. Mondolfo, La 
Filosofia dei Greci nel suo sviluppo storico Parte I: I Presocratici: 
Vol. II: Ionici e Pitagorici, Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1938). 

Aristotle, Cherniss explains, certainly had at his disposal those writ- 
ings of the Presocratics which we lack; but he was not so near to 
them in the form of his thought as he was in time. He uses the theories 
of his predecessors as building material for his own purposes. He 
was not a doxographer; and hence he was more concerned to discuss 
other men’s doctrines than to examine and describe them. As a 
philosopher, his attitude to all earlier philosophers was essentially 
different from that of the philologist and the historian. He introduces 
them as participants in his philosophical discussions; and the light in 
which he puts them changes with the question he is discussing and the 
conclusion to which he is tending. Hence we must always consider 
his reports in the light of the whole context, and always bear in mind 
several possible sources of error, of which Cherniss distinguishes 
seven: (1) abbreviations or misunderstandings caused by the specific 
purpose of the argument in which they are embedded; (2) consciously 
or unconsciously tendencious interpretations of doctrines or principles, 
without, however, changing the original words; (3) errors attributable 
to unintentional misunderstanding, to slips of memory, the influence of 
other sources or the adoption of the interpretations of others, such as 
Plato; (4) translation of early doctrines into current terminology or 
drawing from the words of an earlier statement the implications which 
those words came to bear long afterwards, resulting in the confusion 
of old and modern ways of putting the problems; (5) the assumption 
that ideas common in Aristotle’s own time must have existed earlier 
also, even when there is no reference to them in contemporary writers, 
for example, that his own doctrine of coming into being and passing 
away must also have been the groundwork of every Presocratic sys- 
tem; (6) a tendency to develop the ‘necessary’ presuppositions and 
consequences of the doctrine under discussion, and to reconstruct its 
‘original’ purpose and ‘what it really meant’; (7) an inappropriate 
conception of the historical relations between the various thinkers, 
changing according to the different historical categories under which 
Aristotle regards them in different connections. 

Within the limits of this short review we cannot attempt to indicate 
the detailed consequences of the application of these maxims to the 
doctrines of the individual Presocratic thinkers, such as the much 
discussed doctrine of Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, the presump- 
tive invention by Aristotle of a Heraclitean doctrine of conflagration, 
and much besides; but we must point out that Cherniss’s book is also 
a contribution to the understanding of Aristotle’s philosophy, owing 
to its careful and cautious discussion of all the passages (except those 
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dealing with Plato) where Aristotle takes account of his predecessors. 
Its logical continuation, on which the author is already at work, 
would be an analogous study of Aristotle’s account of Plato on the 
one hand, and of how Theophrastus and the Stoics conceived the earlier 
philosophers on the other. We may be allowed to hope that the assured 
results of the most recent studies of Aristotle, and especially those 
by Werner Jaeger, will take a more important place there than they 
do in the present work. Aristotle’s peculiar relation to history, as 
Cherniss describes it, arose out of the Academy and is already per- 
fectly .recognizable in the sparse fragments of his dialogues. If this 
fact were fully used, it would, in my opinion, complete the picture 
that Cherniss draws of Aristotle in an essential point. On the other 
side, Aristotle, in spite of those elements to the contrary which are 
here quite rightly emphasized, did possess a certain scientific exacti- 
tude; and this the author does not always take account of to the same 
extent. We need only recall that search for facts which is already 
evident in the dialogue On Philosophy, or the complicated study of 
archives for the history of the drama, 


RICHARD WALZER 
OxFrorpD 


An Abstract of a Treatise of Human Nature, 1740. A Pamphlet 
hitherto unknown, By Davin Hume. Reprinted with an Introduction 
by J. M. Keynes and P. Srarra. Cambridge, The University Press, 
1938. Pp. xxxii, 32. (New York, The Macmillan Co.) 


On March 4, 1740, Hume wrote to Francis Hutcheson as follows: 
“My bookseller has sent to Mr. Smith a copy of my Book, which I 
hope he has received, as well as your letter. I have not yet heard what 
he has done with the Abstract. Perhaps you have. I have got it printed 
in London; but not in the Works of the Learned; there having been an 
article with regard to my Book, somewhat abusive, printed in that 
Work, before I sent up the Abstract.” This passage has given rise to a 
good deal of conjecture, the course of which is traced by the editors 
of the Abstract in their introduction to it. The Mr. Smith in question 
was not Adam Smith, as had been supposed, but a John Smith of 
Dublin, publisher at the Philosopher’s Head on the Blind Quay. Hume 
wrote to Hutcheson about him. because, it would seem, Hume had 
asked Hutcheson to help him to arrange with Mr. Smith for a Dublin 
edition of the Treatise. 

The manner of the Abstract is reminiscent of the style of the 
Treatise. But the grounds for the editors’ belief that it was composed 
by Hume are much stronger than any that considerations of idiom 
could well afford. Hume’s letter to Hutcheson marks as then past the 
date of the publication of the Abstract: “I have got it published in 
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London. . . .” Volume III of the Treatise was published in 1740 
somewhat later on than March fourth. And the Abstract presents an 
almost verbatim statement of the additions that constitute the first of 
the two parts of the Appendix which was added to Volume III of the 
Treatise. Then, too, there are two passages in the Abstract that are 
elaborated in the Enquiry of 1748. 

The title page of the Abstract of the Treatise tells us that in it “The 
Chief Argument of that Book is farther illustrated and explained”. 
The contents of the Abstract show the “chief argument” to be the 
theory of causal inference presented in the central sections of Part III 
of Book I of the Treatise. Thus we may know what Hume himself 
regarded as being of basic significance in his new philosophy. 


Ratpu W. CuurcH 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Doctrine of Signatures. A Defence of Theory in Medicine. By 
Scott BucHANAN. The International Library of Psychology, Philo- 
sophy and Scientific Method. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938. 
Pp. xvi, 206. 

If one is to take seriously the opinions of certain recent diagnos- 
ticians, contemporary civilization is suffering from a critical disease. 
Its contagion has spread from philosophy to the universities of higher 
learning, from social science to psychology. Its latest victim is medical 
science. The diagnosis: “elaborate empiricism and anti-intellectualism”. 
The therapeutic measures: “contemplation of the doctrine of signa- 
tures”, and “exercise of our weak symbolic faculties” through training 
in the trivium and quadrivium. The anticipated cure: transformation 
of medical science into “the philosophy of science which is now being 
piously and futilely sought for in a thousand universities”. 

Medical science is left in no uncertainty as to the precise character 
of its malfunctioning. It is suffering from a “maximum of kriowledge 
and a minimum of understanding. It has art and wonders if it has 
science” (x). It is laboring under the double defect that its practition- 
ers are not philosophers and philosophers are not its practitioners. The 
remedy is to be found, therefore, in the study of Galen, a physician 
who was a philosopher, and Aristotle, a philosopher who was a physi- 
cian. 

Specifically, more attention must be directed to the methodological 
implications of the doctrine of signatures. This doctrine, with its 
mythical cloak thrown aside, states merely that medical knowledge and 
skill consists in seeing the connections between symptoms and remedies. 
Natural objects are not scif-contained, but signs or symbols, capable 
of being read and interpreted. These signatures have functional rela- 
tions to the environmental phenomena, and thus become elements of 
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larger notational patterns, each exhibiting its own syntax. The task 
of reading nature is twofold. It consists in detecting, on the one hand, 
the “first intentions” of the signatures—the concrete analogical struc- 
tures (models, machines, atoms, particles, waves, numbers) exhibiting 
the same linguistic pattern as the signate matter—and, on the other, 
the “second intentions”—the abstract forms by means of which alone 
the original data of study become “intelligible”. The proper discovery 
of signatures is fostered by a thorough-going study of the nature of 
symbols and of symbolic functioning. This is best pursued by attention 
to the trivium with its gross distinctions in the modes of signification, 
and the quadrivium with its finer linguistic distinctions suitable for 
the complexities of mathematics. Application is made to the medical 
sciences by showing how syndromes and nosograms function in the 
detection of abstract forms. 

Objections might be made both to the author’s diagnosis and to his 
proposed cure. Everything is ill if we set our standard of health too 
high. Medical science seems to be in such a sorry state mainly because 
we put excessive demands upon it. But even granting that medical 
science is “frustrated science”, what can be said for the remedy? 
Doubtlessly, not only medical science but all contemporary science 
could profit by increased attention to logic, methodology, and the gen- 
eral theory of signs; and if one prefers the somewhat awkward termin- 
ology of the liberal arts, there is probably no good reason for objecting. 
Probably also medical science could improve under the impetus of a 
more definitely holistic conception, though just why one should prefer 
the teleology of Galen to some other is not clear. It is even possible 
that medical science would show a turn for the better under the ad- 
ministration of a large dose of metaphysics, though of this the reviewer 
is not at all sure. Applying the doctrine of signatures quite literally, 
one would hardly expect to cure an “aversion to metaphysics” by 
prescribing more (and worse?) metaphysics. Here is the potion to be 
administered to a diseased medical science: “In the Universe there are 
propositions, Unum est Ens and Multa est Ens, and it is by this 
route that the intellectual light can pass without confusion to the other 
Verses. Since the transcendental predicates are mutually predicable, 
the converses of these propositions also exist, Ens est Unum and Ens 
est Multa, and these propositions strictly belong to the Entiverse. 
Hidden in these oracular statements there is the suggested solution for 
the problems of our contemporary scientific confusion” (190). It seems 
to the reviewer that the task of finding the meaning hidden in signate 
matter is infinitesimal compared to the task of finding the oracle hidden 
in these statements. 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN 
Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO 
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: La question platonicienne. Etude sur les rapports de la pensée et de 
l’expression dans les dialogues. Par REN& ScHaAERER. Neuchatel, 

Secrétariat de l’université, 1938. Pp. 272. 

In the vast literature on Plato that has accumulated in the last 
twenty years, owing to the revival of Platonic studies in many coun- 
tries since the war, this book stands out as a particularly valuable and 

feet: | stimulating contribution. It will act, we hope, as a wholesome check on 
fe | the prevalent type of interpretation, which for want of a better word 
may be called “dogmatic”, the habit, that is to say, of looking in Plato’s 
| works for as many as possible “final” statements expressing the philo- 
ah sopher’s “true”, fixed and settled opinion on the question at issue. 
. This habit, no doubt, is an inveterate one, perhaps so inveterate as to 
Het} defy cure. The majority of readers will certainly always put the blame 
on Plato if they are disappointed in their hunt for precise and definite 
| statements. Yet if it is ever asked whether to Plato himself Philosophy 
; 





was the knowledge of truth or rather the search for it the answer can- 
not be doubtful, and M. Schaerer is perfectly right to insist on the 
famous passages in the Seventh Letter, at the end of the Phaedrus, 
and in other works, as revealing Plato’s attitude in the matter. Indeed, 
if Plato was dogmatic about anything he was so about the fact that 
philosophy cannot be taught as dogma, that the deepest insights are 
not communicable, and that, if they could be conveyed, words “written 
. in black water” and sown in the “gardens of letters” would not be the 
4 right medium (see Phaedr. 276). 

| ‘ In other words, we cannot expect to find the object of philosophical 





endeavors enshrined in the dialogues. It transcends them; and yet the 

dialogues, one and all, somehow point to it, each setting out on the 

search from a different angle and starting point. This fact and every- 

! . thing that it means and implies for the structure and arguments of 
| the dialogues has been magnificently brought out by M. Schaerer. His 
book abounds in excellent and most striking comments on the peculiar 
e nature of Socrates’ procedure, the function and deeper meaning of 
the manifold devices used to bring about in the partner that productive 

ignorance which is a prior condition to a fruitful search, to start his 

curiosity in the direction of the Good, to produce in him an attitude of 
; suspicion against every finality, the same attitude with which we too 
ought to read Plato. “Son enseignement gardera un étroit contact avec 

l’Etre—sans quoi il ne serait plus vrai—et avec l’individu—sans quoi 

il ne serait plus compris” (50)... . “Collabore avec moi—Je collabo- 

rerai; ne sont-ils pas significatifs ces mots qu’il écrivit a la fin des Lois | 

et au terme de sa vie” (36).... 

Just as we see Plato himself again and again renewing his attempt 

to get at the ultimate object of his philosophy, the Good, approaching 

it now from this angle and now frofn that (from the angle, for example, 

of Love, from that of a particular Virtue, from the political point of 
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view, from a classification of Being, from the anatomy of Knowledge, 
from language, rhetoric, poetry, education): in the same way M. 
Schaerer changes again and again the avenue of approach to his own 
subject, the Platonic dialogue. This helps to round off his thesis, con- 
firming at the same time its essential soundness. In fact, the outcome 
is bound to be fundamentally the same, whether you examine the 
dialectical method or take the “inconsistencies” in the actual dialogues 
as your starting point or, again, apply Plato’s theory about copy, model, 
and imitation to his own work. Nor does it make much difference for 
M. Schaerer’s purposes whether you regard the dialogues primarily as 
the literary continuation of Socrates’ conversations or as a rebirth of 
the form of Attic tragedy and, possibly, comedy. (In the chapter on 
tragedy, pp. 218-235, one might indeed have occasion to disagree with 
M. Schaerer; for, if Aischylos’ and Sophokles’ characters change their 
attitude and emotions in the course of a play, these changes are ac- 
counted for by their experiences. ) 

It lies in the nature of the subject that an infinite number of ap- 
proaches is possible; and M. Schaerer would regard it only as a con- 
firmation but by no means as a criticism of his method if other scholars 
paid more attention to, say, the complementary relation of certain 
dialogues (Theaetetus, Sophistes, and Politicus) to one another, or 
regarded as a typical evolution of Plato’s form the change observable 
in his manner of representing the adversaries. Protagoras’ theories are 
discussed in the Theaetetus as well as in the dialogue that bears his 
name, and the sophistic doctrines about “conventional” ethics appear 
not only in the Gorgias but also in Laws X ; but where are the characters 
to uphold them? Is the somewhat shadowy appearance which Prota- 
goras makes in Theaet. 165E (see also 162 D) perhaps a “hangover” 
from the technique of vigorous face-to-face fights which we know from 
the earlier dialogues? I should also think that the two subjects, love 
and rhetoric, which we find coupled in the Phaedrus are in closer 
intrinsic relation to one another than M. Schaerer appears to think 
(139, 178-181). But these points and others of the same nature should 
hardly be mentioned in the review of so excellent a book. Books that 
were alive to the artistic side of Plato’s dialogues have come out before 
(the best of them being probably Paul Friedlander’s Die Platonischen 
Schriften), but so far there has been none that has interpreted the form 
of his works on the basis and in terms of his philosophy. 

FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 

Ouiver CoLLecE 
Political Philosophies. By Curester C. Maxey. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1938. Pp. xiv, 692. 

Professor Maxey has attempted the difficult, ambitious, and thankless 
task of surveying the history of political theory from the earliest times 
to the present. His courage is all the more commendable when it is 
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recalled that the book appears only one year after Professor Sabine’s 

masterly treatise in the same field. Although infinitely inferior to the 

latter in profundity, penetration, and balance, this book would seem 

| to have some measure of usefulness as an elementary text. Frankly 

i] written for that purpose and offering little to the special scholar in 

| the way of fresh interpretation, new information, or critical insight, it 

| will probably find a place in interesting and orienting beginners. The | 

author, who writes in a clear and sprightly style, presents a fairly | 

complete and accurate, though often superficial account of the his- 

torically most important political theorists. He is conscious of some 

of the more significant recent trends in research and interpretation, | 

although he also shows evidence of not having utilized many of the | 

better secondary works and of neglecting many important sources. For 

| example, the outmoded Dunning is frequently and approvingly cited, | 
whereas there is nothing but bibliographical references to Sabine’s 

book or to McIlwain’s Growth of Political Thought in the West. 

It is perhaps invidious to take exception to a writer’s conception of 

4) the proper assignment of space to individual topics in such a broad 

) survey as this. Nevertheless, I feel that Professor Maxey’s allocation | 

| of space is open to serious question. He devotes only 123 pages to the 

period before 1500, and 562 pages to the one from 1500 to the present. 
Wherever the very general three-term sequence of ancient and me- | 
dieval, modern, and recent political thought is followed, the above 

i division obviously affords very scanty reading material for the first \ 

term. Perhaps even more revealing is a comparison of the amount of 

space allotted to some individual topics I have singled out. Judged 

by the criterion of space-assignment, the two following collections of 

topics assume substantially equal importance in the author’s mind: 





} A Greek, Roman, and early Christian political theory ....77 pages | 


SE IE SPUN oc cccc nc cncccccsnccccsecs 17 pages | 
i Hume’s political theory ......... Ses age eade kui 13 pages | 
os vives rsadzecdavannshseeees 13 pages 


B) Thomas More and nineteenth-century Utopian socialism | 


Re NE So ee Rt ae er a ee 31 pages 
Ree eer en eer reo ere 24 pages 
Civ acetic aseeidavd anes oees esi bees exes 25 pages 
Pre-Civil War American political theory ............ 41 pages 


The result is that a good many of the most vital subjects are treated 
in a superficial and sometimes fragmentary fashion, whereas others, 
of much less intrinsic importance, are more thoroughly covered. The 
discussion of individual theorists is frequently prefixed by lengthy 
four-to-six-page biographical sketches, largely of the anecdotal variety. 
This is at the expense of an often sorely needed discussion of the insti- 
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tutional background of the theories, particularly in the period prior to 
1800. In the reviewer’s opinion the book needlessly sacrifices dignity 
because of the author’s frequent and conscious efforts to liven up the 
style for the benefit of neophytes by recourse to quips, moralizing, 
pleasantries, and oblique references to individual theorists. 


Max A. SHEPARD 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 


Victorian Critics of Democracy. Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, 
Maine, Lecky. By BENJAMIN Evans Lippincott. Minneapolis, The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. x, 276. 


This book serves a double purpose, and serves it well. As a historian 
and analyst of ideas, Professor Lippincott examines the work of three 
Victorian ‘prophets’, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold, and of three ‘techni- 
cal writers’, James Stephen, Maine, and Lecky. As a defender of 
political and economic democracy, he undertakes a timely reply to 
the authoritarian attacks upon the democratic ideal which appear, 
openly or by implication, in the writings of these six men. 

Professor Lippincott’s ‘technical critics-—Stephen in Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity, Maine in Popular Government, Lecky in Democracy 
and Liberty—wrote in defense of the status quo, as apologists for 
capitalism; their concern was with economic stability, and they saw 
a threat against it in democracy. The ‘prophets’, on the other hand— 
and this is an illuminating distinction—who distrusted scientific eco- 
nomics, whose protest against the evils of laissez-faire liberalism was 
essentially a moral protest, were critical of the distribution of private 
property in their day. But their distrust of democracy, their fear of 
moral disorder and intellectual mediocrity following the rise of the 
common man, led them to approve of authoritarian modes of govern- 
ment. 

Historically the influence of the technical critics was slight; but 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and to a lesser degree Arnold, were widely read. 
Paradoxically, the Victorian age produced no greater writers than the 
three who hated it most. Why then were their attacks upon the bour- 
geois materialism of their age so negligible in effect ? Professor Lippin- 
cott shows how humanitarian and remedial measures served as a 
comfortable defense. Perhaps an even more important reason for this 
failure in influence was the very insistence and vehemence of the 
prophets themselves. Anthony Trollope spoke as always for the Victor- 
ian centre when he wrote, in 1878: 


We do not put very much faith in Mr. Carlyle—nor in Mr. Ruskin 
and his other followers. The loudness and extravagance of their 
lamentations, the wailing and gnashing of teeth which comes from 
them, over a world which is supposed to have gone altogether shoddy- 
wards, are so contrary to the convictions of men who cannot but see 
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how comfort has been increased, how health has been improved, and 
education extended,—that the general effect of their teaching is the 
opposite of what they have intended. 


Is democracy inefficient? Does democracy fail to secure the rule of 
talent? Does democracy put a premium upon mediocrity? These are 
vital questions today; and in answer to them Professor Lippincott’s 
argument has tragic significance in the light of recent events: 

To leave the mass of men politically inert is to leave the few to 

become corrupted by their own privilege and the mass of men to 

suffer from the disadvantage of inferiority. 


It is strange to find Professor Lippincott, who demonstrates con- 
vincingly from his analysis of Lecky that democracy and capitalism 
are ultimately incompatible, falling into a dangerously common error: 

Mussolini degrades Grandi and Balbo when they threaten to become 

important, Hitler sends Roehm to the firing squad because his lieu- 

tenant is a threat to his position, and Stalin executes Zinoviev for the 
same reason. 


Parallels of this sort are premature: that is perhaps the best that can 
be said about them. But it is ungracious to carp at a minor confusion 
in what is otherwise an objective and valuable book. 


Oscar MAuRER, JR. 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Plato. Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, and Symposium, with passages from the 
Republic and Laws. Translated into English with an Introduction 
and Prefatory Notes. By Lane Cooper. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 1938. Pp. lviii, 436. 

Plato’s strictures on poetry have amounted to a first-rate scandal in 
the history of thought. With what seems a wilfull perversity, Plato 
damns the poets in language most poetical. He would grant rights of 
citizenship to cobblers and carpenters in the ideal state, but he would 
withdraw them from the imitative poets. Plato vigorously condemns 
Homer’s epics and the tragedies before which the modern world bows 
in admiration. 

Should we say that Plato’s attitude toward the poets represents a 
craftsman’s scorn for his craft? I have heard a bookseller say that 
he would never read the books that he sells. Or, in excluding the poets 
from the city, may not Plato be conveying the widely prevalent atti- 
tude that the artist is a play-boy and a Bohemian, one who inhabits 
Montmartre or Chelsea or Greenwich Village, but is not really a mem- 
ber of the conventional and settled community? Plato holds it against 
the poets that they are immoral, or at least non-moral ; and is it not true 
that the poet is essentially irreverent, and that perhaps irreverence is 
one of his main contributions to civilization? 

Professor Lane Cooper, in the volume under review, gives the reader 
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an opportunity to form his own opinion, by presenting him with a 
translation of Plato’s writings concerning poetry and the fine arts in 
general. “This volume aims”, he says, “to bring together, as never 
before in English, those Platonic dialogues and parts of dialogues which 
should be of special interest to students of eloquence and poetry.” 
And we may add—to students of love; for love is the source of poetic 
inspiration according to Plato. The volume contains translations of the 
Phaedrus, lon, Gorgias, Symposium, and also of appropriate passages 
from the Republic and the Laws. The inclusion of the Laws is particu- 
larly happy; too often the contribution of the Laws concerning poetry 
is ignored, and yet it reveals a more moderate Plato, one who can say 
that the test of an educated man is that he can sing and dance. The 
reviewer regrets the absence of translations from the Cratylus and 
the Sophist; these two dialogues contain important and technical 
analyses of the nature of imitation in both the useful and the fine 
arts, and a comparison between conceptual and poetical representa- 
tion. 

In an ample and adequate introduction, Professor Cooper gives a 
biography of Plato, a discussion of the Academy, an account of the 
dialogue-form, a discussion of Plato’s views on poetry (Professor 
Cooper suggests that Plato, or at any rate Socrates, is ironical, and 
does not quite mean his attack on the poets), and a general evaluation 
of Plato’s thought and influence. Moreover, the author supplies each 
translation with prefatory notes, and concludes the book with a short 
list of books for the study of Plato. Professor Cooper writes and trans- 
lates most gracefully and readably; and his comments, especially in 
the introduction, are suggestive. Yet he does not think that the trans- 
lations should take the place of the text for the reading public. “I shall 
think”, he writes, “my labors in this book but imperfectly rewarded if 
they do not lead at least a few choice spirits to the study of Plato in 
Greek.” 

To all students of Plato, but especially to those who read him with 
primarily a literary interest, Professor Cooper has rendered a truly 
important service in enabling them to find, collected together in one 
volume, translations of almost all the significant passages in Plato 
concerning poetry. The printing is excellent and the type large and 
attractive. 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in 
France from 1700 to 1750. By Ira O. Wane. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 330. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the censorship of the 


press in France was relatively successful in preventing the publication 
of books dealing with what La Bruyére called “les grands sujets”— 
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that is to say, books devoted to a critical examination of the founda- 
| tions of religion and the social order. That it was much less successful 
t in suppressing the propagation of subversive ideas through the circu- 
7 lation of works in manuscript Professor Wade has demonstrated with 
i a wealth of detail. His thesis is that there was “a continuous develop- 
F| ment of free thought in France from 1700 to 1750... . The free thinkers | 
could be restrained from publication, but not from thinking. ... The 
Bt persecution of the police gave them an incentive to invent a technique | 
which would forestall pursuit—the technique of the copied essay. That 
7 treatises on forbidden subjects were written, and that many of them 
were circulated, can be fully demonstrated from the records of the 
time.” Confining his researches to the public libraries, Professor Wade 
has found one hundred and two such treatises written before the middle ( 
of the century. Of these, only forty-five have been published, and only 
fourteen were published before 1750. His careful examination of the 
content and the circulation of these treatises is a notable contribution 
ah to our knowledge of eighteenth-century thought. 
| In the Introduction Professor Wade discusses “the manuscripts and 
a | their setting”. In Part I (entitled “Independent Writers”) he deals 
| with the works of Pierre Cupé, Jean Meslier, and Le Militaire Philo- 
i sophe, a work formerly, but erroneously, attributed to Voltaire. In 
| Part II (entitled “An Attempt at Organization”) he deals with certain 
| writers who not only wrote subversive works but endeavored to organ- 
a ize a systematic co-operative propaganda of the new ideas. Under this 
i head fall the works of Boulainvilliers, Fréret (not, apparently, so ex- | 
clusively a dry-as-dust antiquarian as he has been represented to be), 
\ Mirabaud, and certain works of which the authorship is uncertain, 
such as Les trois Imposteurs, L’Examen de la Religion, and La Religion 
Chrétienne Analysée. | 
The book is not easy reading. This is not because Professor Wade 
does not write well enough, but because he has chosen to incorporate 
into the text an immense mass of detailed bibliographical information | 
about the several manuscripts—information which is usually, and more | 
appropriately, given in footnotes or relegated to the appendix. I suspect 
that Professor Wade’s reason for not following the usual procedure | 
is that one of his chief aims is to make clear the extent to which the 
manuscripts were circulated and known, which could best be done 
by giving a detailed history of the manscript in connection with the | 
analysis of its content. He may be right, but the difficulty of his method 
is that the reader primarily interested in the content and relations of | 
the works discussed has, so to speak, to seine them out of the sea of 
erudite bibliographical reference in which they are submerged. 
Fortunately, at least for those readers whose bibliographical curiosity 
is not insatiable, Professor Wade has summarized his conclusions in 
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a final chapter. It appears that from 1700 to 1750 “there was a sustained 
philosophic activity conducted in a secret but very effective fashion”. 
This activity increased during the period (1710-1740), when the censor- 
ship was most rigid, and declined as the censorship relaxed. By far the 
greater number of works were concerned with an examination of the 
Christian religion, and especially with the Bible. They “assail violently 
the dogma of the Church, particularly Transubstantiation, the doctrines 
of original sin, the Trinity, and the immortality of the soul. They stress 
the defects of the Christian institution—its intolerance, the crimes of 
its priesthood, and the uselessness of monks.” Furthermore, “skep- 
ticism concerning the divinity of the Christian Religion awakened 
doubts concerning the divine right of kings. The denial of Revelation 
led to the assertion of the rights of Reason. The rejection of revealed 
religion gave rise to a firm belief in the sufficiency of Natural Religion. 
The careful analysis of miracles and prophesies confirmed the growing 
conviction of the immutability of nature’s laws.” In short, all the 
cardinal ideas of the later Philosophes are clearly formulated. Profes- 
sor Wade does not claim that the ideas are original with these writers. 
On the contrary, he makes a point of showing that they derive in great 
part from Spinoza, Bayle, and Montaigne: what is novel in these 
treatises is “the forceful, full, energetic, fearless expression of heretical 
thoughts”. 

Professor Wade’s book is not for the “general reader”, whoever 
he may be; but for scholars (is it to be implied that scholars are not 
general readers?) it will be found invaluable. 


CARL BECKER 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


In the Spirit of William James. By RALPH Barton Perry. Powell Lec- 
tures on Philosophy at Indiana University. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 211. 

As indicated in his title, Professor Perry combines exposition with 
development of James’ ideas. Those who have read The Thought and 
Character of William James will recognize to what good effect Pro- 
fessor Perry has drawn freely from his larger work in the present 
briefer discussion. These five lectures dealing with principal aspects 
of James’ character and thought have the clarity and freshness of 
popular discussion without shallowness or slurring over difficult prob- 
lems. James’ philosophy is examined as a chapter in the development 
of American thought, but no occasion is missed to point out the vitality 
of James’ writing in the present context and contest of ideas. Among 
the numerous books written by disciples and by critics of James, here 
is a fine work of balanced interpretation. 

In his first chapter the author skillfully places William James in 
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his historical setting by a comparison and contrast of him with Josiah 
Royce. Both of these took for granted their natural endowments and 
accomplishments, to praise what they lacked and coveted. Royce, the 
socially uneasy son of the American frontier, lauded the perfect society 
and philosophized according to Old-World patterns. But James, pos- 
sessing every advantage of social grace and cosmopolitan cultivation, 
and combining the influence of paternal philosophical mysticism with 
artistic tastes and various scientific training, “became in his philo- 
sophy individualistic, patriotic, evangelical, adventurous, and prag- 
matic” (36). 

The second and the third chapters deal with James’ more technically 
philosophical ideas and issues: his Empirical Theory of Knowledge 
and his Metaphysics of Experience. Insisting on the importance of 
direct experience and emphasizing experimentalism, James rejected 
the metaphysical castles of the rationalists. But, unlike the positivists, 
he explicitly demanded a metaphysics. To him “the ordinary positivist 
has simply a bad and muddled metaphysics which he refuses to criticize 
or discuss” (58). James would understand knowledge by enriching 
his direct experience of it. He would so bring within experience the 
mind-body relation as to achieve a pure neutral experience embrac- 
ing both mind and body, and this enriched and comprehensive, concrete 
and plenary experience he would identify with the metaphysical reality. 
Concepts are selections, and so are the various scientific structures of 
being. But “reality is the shameless, unreconstructed, uncensored 
primitiveness” (106). 

The author then turns to consider James’ social philosophy, his 
militant liberalism. This fourth chapter is of timely and wide-reaching 
appeal. The very expression “a militant liberal” raises the central 
problem: how is a provident and tolerant humanitarianism to be recon- 
ciled with the militant will in this age of clashing social ideals ? Liberal- 
ism harbors differences of opinion and tolerantly recognizes the right 
to promote ideas contrary to one’s own: but only when they are so 
promoted as not to preclude the further advocacy or contest of ideas 
on their merits. Hence in a liberal society “the legitimate use of force 
to suppress dissent begins where dissent employs force” (163). In 
developing James’ ideas, Professor Perry in this chapter has articulated 
with care and with courage the program of those who still believe in a 
government by discussion rather than by dictation. 

The closing lecture, on “The Right to Believe”, a title James wished 
he had preferred to “The Will to Believe”, examines the relation of 
James’ pragmatism to fideism, especially in the field of religious ex- 
perience. What are the claims for non-evidential belief where it lacks 
evidence but does not definitely conflict with it? Non-evidential belief 
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is sometimes a condition of reaching evidence. It may be tested in terms 
of social contagion and solidarity. “The greater part of human action 
is theoretically premature” (199); it tends to anticipate, but also to 
test validity of beliefs. Where “a forced option” confronts us, a so- 
called suspense of judgment may itself be a commitment. Here wisdom 
demands courageous alertness; especially in religion, he is a wise 
believer who, not looking aside from the evidence, is yet prepared to 
look beyond it, for the sake of an even barely possible supreme good. 

The Powell Lectures, inaugurated by Professor Hocking and here 
continued by Professor Perry, promise to become distinguished ad- 
ditions to American philosophy, and Professor Robinson, the editor 
of the series, is to be congratulated on his share in this noteworthy 
program. 


RaposLtav A. TSANOFF 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE 














DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Le progrés scientifique. Par JAMES JEANS, WILLIAM Brace, E. W. Appte- 
TON, E. Metiansy, J. B. S. Hatpane, Juttan Huxtey. Traduction de 
l'anglais par M. Paut Counerc. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 200. 


These lectures on the physical and biological sciences by six outstanding 
British scientists have been translated into French evidently to serve the 
cause of semi-popular scientific education. Although the apparent intention 
of these lectures was to offer some scientific support for a faith in science 
and in progress, the physicists have no more to say on this point than that 
modern physics does not preclude self-determination by the human will. The 
biologists offer interesting data on scientific progress in charting population 
trends, in making medical diagnoses and prophylactic inventions, and in 
genetics. However, there is no clear indication of what human progress 
means, especially as expressed in currently accepted beliefs about progress. 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane hopes for a “scientific politics based on the facts 
of human genetics” and “rejects extremist views based on a false analogy 
with domestic animals” (162). Professor J. Huxley strikes at the main 
problem thus: “Science is essentially an instrument, a tool, and you can- 
not attribute a moral value to a tool” (184). But after adding simply 
that it is our actions and motives that are good or bad (185), the problem 
is dropped for a further consideration of the possible social uses of 
science. 

Puitip PAUL WIENER 

CoLLece oF THE City or New York 


A First Book in Logic. By Henry Braprorp SmitH. New York, F. S. 

Crofts & Company, 1938. Pp. xv, 206. 

To this well-known text, originally published in 1922, there are now 
appended in the second revised edition three additional sections entitled, 
respectively, “How the Mind Falls into Error”, “Logic as the Ari of 
Symbols”, and “Abstract Logic”. The last of these includes a summary 
account of the doctrine of “modal functions”, which enables us “to con- 
struct all propositions whose truth is independent of the form of the 
variables”. The principal thesis of the book is the contention that by the 
use of appropriate transformation-formulas all the principles of Aristo- 
telian logic can be rigorously derived from those of Boolean logic, and 
vice versa. 

Ray H. Dorrerer’ 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Observation and Protocol Statement. By Bent ScHuULTzER. Copenhagen, 
Levin & Munksgaard (London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd.), 1938. Pp. x, 
152. 

This booklet aims to specify criteria for distinguishing “valid” protocol 
statements from others. A protocol is valid in a given language when its 
formulation is unambiguously determined by what is observed. However, 
such an unambiguous determination is argued to be always relative to the 
acceptance of a stipulated “tolerance of inaccuracy” and a “preference prin- 
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ciple”: the former referring to a convention to disregard differences of a 
specified kind (e.g., temperature differences of less than half a degree), 
the latter referring to a convention to assign a preferred position to certain 
observed elemerts (¢.g., to markings of whole degrees on a thermometer 
in preference to half-degree markings). Mr. Schultzer discusses the bear- 
ings of these conditions for protocols upon suitable definitions of “inter- 
subjectivity” and “levels of accuracy”, upon the verification of probability 
statements, upon the ideal of a unified science, and upon the thesis that 
the structure of protocols must be the same as the structure of what is 
observed. Many of his comments are of interest and value. On the other 
hand, his view that protocols should formulate only that which is a “direct 
datum” for a given observer, reveals him to maintain a much too simple 
and dubious theory of sense-perception. 


ERNEST NAGEL 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Temps, espace, devenir, moi: Les Sosies du néant. Par A. CONSENTINO. 
Traduit de l’italien par G. Frecat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. iv 206. 


Sosie, the valet from Moliére’s play Amphitryon, who possesses a doubie 
whose actions are most unpredictable, is evoked in the sub-title of this book, 
thus affording a clue to its aphoristic logical character. The pithy style 
undoubtedly attracted the French translator. 

Abstract logical terms, Time, Space, Becoming, the Self, are the doubles 
of nothingness; they have reality only when united in concrete becoming. 
All is consciousness, but all consciousness is not logical. Feeling is funda- 
mental to cognition. The immanence of reality in the ego is affirmed as 
uncompromisingly as in the works of Gentile; there is no transcendent 
properly speaking. 

Consentino’s solipsism remains open to objection. His criticisms of Berg- 
son and Gentile are effective. 


RoBErRT JAQUES 
Toronto, CANADA 


Philosophie als Weg von den Grenzen der Wissenschaft an die Grenzen 
der Religion. Von ALoys WENZL. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1939. Pp. 186. 
Professor Wenzl begins his short but ambitious work, in which he en- 

deavors to give rational and reasonable answers to all the basic questions 

of metaphysics, with a thought-provoking study of the influence our tech- 
nological and scientific progress has had or should have on our philosophy 
and also on our religion. This done, he proceeds to investigate the whole 
of Nature, the “realm of souls”, and the basic world of the spirit, with the 
aim of showing how all of these distinctly different and yet interrelated 
realms point way to a personal God. Having done that, at least to his own 
satisfaction, the author reverses the process, showing how the idea of God 
may be used to throw light on a great many different problems, including 
those of ethics. 

To be perfectly honest, the work really demands a long and searching 
review rather than a short notice like the present one. Some chapters are 
very good and worthy of the widest possible consideration. I was particularly 
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impressed by Professor Wenzl’s ingenious and well-informed criticisms of 
mechanistic biology and psychological parallelism, and some trenchant com- 
ments on beauty and its real place in the world; others, and particularly 
those in which the author sets forth his ethical view, a modified Kantianism, 
struck me as rather inept. 

In spite of its unevenness the work is rather impressive on the whole, 
far more so than one might expect from a work combining such a brevity 
with so extensive a scope. In conclusion, it may well be said that it is a 
work which should bring a feeling of happiness and relief to all those who 
still may be afraid that a Nazified Germany meant the end of all worthwhile 
German philosophy and scholarship. Without being a work that is likely 
to revolutionize anyone’s thoughts, it is nevertheless a work from which 
most professional philosophers, and many laymen as well, might learn 
many things to their profit. 

Sven NILSON 

HartrorD, CONNECTICUT 


Das Abenteuer des Geistes. Von HERMANN GLOCKNER. Stuttgart, Fr. From- 

manns, 1938. Pp. viii, 376. 

While I should hesitate to designate Das Abenteuer des Geistes as either 
Kantian or Hegelian, still, generically at least, it moves in the Kantian and 
Hegelian atmosphere of subjective possibility. The writer is concerned 
with how the dialectical mind works rather than witi: the conditions of 
objective verity. “Es wird nicht vorausgesetzt, dass die Wahrheit irgendwo 
verborgen liege und durch planmassiges Abtragen von Schein und Irrtum 
an den Tag zu bringen sei. Nicht die Wahrheit ist versteckt, sondern der 
Mensch ist verworren. Klarheit jedoch wird geschaffen, nicht aufgesucht.” 
I should judge that this work bears to philosophy the similarity which 
impressionism bears to literature; hence, that it should be designated as 
dialectical poeticism absorbed with the ego. 

Georce G. LECKIE 


St. Joun’s CoLiece 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


The following books have been received: 

Aesthetic Motive. By ExizasetH ScHNemeErR. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. viii, 136. 

Where Theosophy and Science Meet. A Stimulus to Modern Thought. 
Part III: From Humanity to Divinity. Adyar, Madras, India, The Adyar 
Library Association, 1939. Pp. xx, 260. 

Experiments in Psychics. By F. W. Warrick. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1939. Pp. xxxii, 400. 

Who Was Socrates? By Atsan D. WINSPEAR and Tom SILverBerc. New 
York, The Cordon Company, 1939. Pp. 96. 

Foundations of the Unity of Science. Vol. II, No. 4: Theory of Valuation. 
By Joun Dewey. (International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vols. 
I and II.) Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 68. 

Selected Writings in Philosophy. A Companion Volume to Knowledge 
and Society. Compiled by G. P. Apams, W. R. Dennes, J. LoEwENBERG, 
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D. S. Mackay, P. MArHENKE, S. C. Pepper, E. W. Stronc. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx, 356. 

The Sum of Things. By Francts YouNGHUSBAND. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1939. Pp. viii, 150. 

Indian Philosophy and Modern Culture. By Paut Brunton. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 92. 

Conscious Orientation. A Study of Personality Types in Relation to 
Neurosis and Psychosis. By J. H. VAN per Hoop. Translated by Laura 
Hutton. The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Sci- 
tific Method. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1939. Pp. xii, 352. 

Saint Thomas and the Greeks. By Anton C. Pects. Milwaukee, Marquette 
University Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 108. 

The Philosophy of Courage or The Oxford Group Way. By Putte Leon. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 222. 

Philosophy of the Self. A System of Idealism based upon Advait Vedanta. 
By GHANSHAMDAS RATTANMAL MALKANI. Amalner, The Indian Insti- 
tute of Philosophy, 1939. Pp. viii, 218, iv. 

The Man Versus the State, as a Present Issue. By J. H. Murrweap. The 
Herbert Spencer Lecture given in Oxford, 1939. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1939. Pp. 32. 

The Analysis of Objects or the Four Principal Categories. An Historico- 
Critical Study in the Light of Scholastic Philosophy. By Dom AucustTINE 
J. Oscntacn. New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii, 302. 

Catholics and Unbelievers in Etghteenth Century France. By Rosert R. 
PALMER. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. x, 236. 

Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. By WERNER JAEGER. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by Gitpert HicHet. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. xxxii, 420. 

The Moral Philosophy of Santayana. By Micton Kart Munitz. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv, 116. 

The Psychology of Common Sense. A Diagnosis of Modern Philistinism. 
By A. A. Rospackx. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Sci-Art Publishers, 1939. 
Pp. 350. 

Plato and Parmenides. Parmenides’ Way of Truth and Plato’s Parmenides 
translated with an Introduction and a running Commentary. By Francis 
MACDONALD CorNForp. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 19309. 
Pp. xx, 252. 

You Might Like Socialism.:A Way of Life for Modern Man. By Cortiss 
Lamont. New York, Modern Age Books, 1939. Pp. xii, 308. 

Esquisse d’une philosophie des valeurs. Par EuGENE Dupréet. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1939. Pp. vi, 302. 

Les démarches de la pensée sociale. D’aprés des textes inédits de la période 
révolutionnaire (1789-1792). Par Jean Bein. Paris, Hermann et C**, 
1939. Pp. iv, 100. 

La logique d’une idée force. L’idée d’utilité sociale et la révolution francaise 
(1789-1792). Par Jean Bern. Paris, Hermann et C'*, 1939. Pp. ii, 636. 

(Euvres de Maine de Biran. Accompagnées de notes et d’appendices publiées 
avec le concours de I’Institut de France (Fondation Debrousse et Gas). 
Tome XI: Etudes d’histoire de la philosophie. Tome XII: Défense de la 
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philosophie. Par Pierre TIsserAnD. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. Ixii, 
490; Iviii, 304. 

Nouveau traité de psychologie. Par Georces Dumas (Ed.). Tome sixiéme: 
Las fonctions systématisées de la vie affective et de la vie active. Avec 
la collaboration de: L. Ducas, F. Cuatiaye, D. Lacacue, C. Davy, C. 
Betot, H. Deracrorx, Cu. BionpeL, H. Laucier, W. Liserson. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 546; iv. 

Odysseus oder die Zukunft der Philosophie. Von Fritz HEINEMANN. Stock- 
holm, Bermann-Fischer, 1939. Pp. 116. 

Schellings Kategorienlehre. Von Otto Ketn. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 
1939. Pp. 136. 

Wilhelm Diltheys Grundlegung einer wissenschaftlichen Lebensphilosophie. 
Von Cart Tueopor Giock. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1939. Pp. 212. 

Der Aufbruch der Freiheit zur Gemeinschaft. Studien zur Philosophie des 
jungen Fichte. Von WILHELM WEISCHEDEL. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1939. 
Pp. xvi, 200. 

Individuum und Gemeinschaft. Ein Beitrag zur theoretischen Soziologie. 
Von B. GerMANSKY. Jerusalem, 1939. Pp. 40. 

Die philosophische Grundlehre. Eine Studie zur Kritik der Ontologie. Von 
Rupo.tr ZocHer. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1939. Pp. 
Viii, 130. 

Uber die Wahrscheinlichkeit von Hypothesen. Von H1cpa Getrincer. Re- 
printed from The Journal of Unified Science (Erkenntnis) Volume VIII. 
The Hague, W. P. van Stockum & Zoon, 1939. Pp. 151-176. (American 
Agent: University of Chicago Press.) 

Das Beispiel der Geschichte im politischen Denken des Isokrates. Von 
GtseLA ScCHMITZ-KAHLMANN. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhan- 
dlung, 1939. Pp. xii, 130. 

Das Einzelne bei Platon und Aristoteles. Von ANDREAS PriswerK. Leipzig, 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1939. Pp. xii, 196. 

Cristiano Wolff e il razionalismo precritico. Tomo primo; tomo secondo, 
Per MArtANo CAmpo. Milano, Societa editrice “Vita e pensiero”, 1939. 
Pp. xx, 390; xii, 391-684. 

Le premesse metafisiche della dottrina di G. Del Vecchio. Per V1TALE 
Vic.ieTt1. Napoli, “Lo Stato Corporativo”, 1938. Pp. 96. 

La filosofia di Edmund Husserl. Per Sorta VANNI Rovicut. Milano, Societa 
Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1939. Pp. x, 174. 

Cosmologia. In usum scholarum. Auctore GerArpo Esser. Techny, Illinois, 
Typis Domus Missionum ad St. Mariam, 1939. Pp. xx, 358. 





NOTES 


Hartley Burr Alexander died at Claremont, California, on July 27, 
1939. He was born at Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1873. In 1897 he received 
the A.B. degree from the University of Nebraska, and the Ph.D. de- 
gree from Columbia University in 1901. From 1908 to 1927 he was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Nebraska. In 1927 he was 
called to Scripps College, where he remained as professor of philosophy 
until his death. Among his more important writings are the following: 
The Problem of Metaphysics, 1902; Poetry and the Individual, 1906; 
Liberty and Democracy, 1918; Nature and Human Nature, 1923; Truth 
and the Faith, 1929; God and Man’s Destiny, 1936. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Mrinp XLVIII 191: A. E. Taylor, The Right and the Good; Gilbert Ryle, 
Plato’s ‘Parmenides’ (II.); J. D. Mabbott, Two Notes on Syllogism; 
Klaus Reich, Kant and Greek Ethics (1.); F. Graf Hoensbroech, On Rus- 
sell’s Paradox. 

Puitosopny XIV 55: A. E. Taylor, Freedom and Personality; W. G. 
Maclagan, Punishment and Retribution; Rudolf Metz, Recent Trends in 
Ethical Thought; W. H. Walsh, Kant’s Criticism of Metaphysics (1); 
K. W. Wild, Plato’s Presentation of Intuitive Mind in His Portrait of 
Socrates; Philosophical Surveys: Philosophy in France, Philosophy in 
Germany. 

Tue JourNAL oF PHtLosopHy XXXVI 13: Lewis W. Beck, The Synoptic 
Method; William Barrett, On the Existence of an External World. 14: 
Sidney Hook, Dialectic in Social and Historical Inquiry; Everett W. Hall, 
The Arbitrary in Ethics. 15: C. A. Strong, The Sensori-Motor Theory of 
Awareness; Arthur F. Bentley, Postulation for Behavioral Inquiry. 16: 
Daniel Cory, The Private Field of Immediate Experience; Isaac Husik- 
Sir William David Ross, The Authenticity of Aristotle’s Categories. 17: 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, Historiography of Philosophy; John Herman Ran- 
dall, Jr.: On Understanding the History of Philosophy. 

Etruics XLIX 4: George W. Beiswanger, Communication, Propaganda, 
and Form; Virgil Michel, Liberalism Yesterday and Tomorrow; Karl 
Britton, Introduction to the Metaphysics and Theology of C. S. Peirce; 
John A. Clark, The Structure of Responsibility. 

PHILosopHy oF SciENCE VI 3: William Marias Malisoff, What Is an 
Atom?; William Seifriz, A Materialistic Interpretation of Life; Ralph B. 
Winn, Is Nature Rational?; Horace S. Fries, Physics, A Vicious Abstrac- 
tion; C. D. Hardie, Our Knowledge of Other Minds; Thomas I. Cook, 
Science: Natural and Social; Clyde Kluckhohn, The Place of Theory in 
Anthropological Studies; Alexander Lesser, Research Procedure and 
Laws of Culture; W. H. Werkmeister, Natural Languages as Cultural 
Indices. 

Tue Review or Po.itics I 3: John U. Nef, American Universities and 
Western Civilization; Goetz Briefs, Limes Germanicus—Bridge and Fron- 
tier: Part One; Hans Barth, Reality and Ideology of the Totalitarian 
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State; Desmond Fitzgerald, Problems Facing Catholic Rulers; Melchior } 

a! Palyi, Open-Market Policy and Totalitarian Control; Charles O’Donnell, 

| American Foreign Policy. 

4 Tue Hissert JourNAL XXXVII 4: Olof Kinberg, Mental Disease as a 

4 Present Factor in the Causation of War: A Psychopathological Study; 

ih Baron Palmstierna, Field-Psychics and Thought; Richard C. Tute, Indica- 
tions that the Universe is Alive; 7. B. Luard, The Plain Man’s Universe; | 
Baron Von Oppell, “The Strange Life-Destinies of Elizabeth Ney and 

Edmund Montgomery (1833-1907)”; W. J. Blyton, Personal Immortality 
as an Essential Constituent of the Christian Faith; M. Chaning-Pearce, | 

The Mystery of Education; Edward Lyttleton, A Challenge to Novelists; 

Hugh Vernon White, Religious Experience and the Knowledge of God; | 

H. McLachlan, An Almost Forgotten Pioneer in New Testament Criticism ; 

David Thomson, New Currents in Political Thought; John P. Arendzen, | 

The Incarnation: Fact or Fantasy? A Catholic Comment; James Moffatt, 

Survey of Recent Theological Literature. 

THe Tuomist I 2: M. De Munnynck, Notes on Intuition; Francis E. 
McMahon, A Thomistic Analysis of Peace; W. H. Kane, Introduction to 
Philosophy; Daniel C. O’Grady, Thomism as a Frame of Reference; Morti- 
mer J. Adler, Problems for Thomists I—The Problem of Species (Part 
Two). 

THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XIX 3: Edwin Ewart Aubrey, The Naturalis- 
tic Conception of Man; Paul Tillich, The Conception of Man in Existential 
Philosophy; Russel B. Nye, The Religion of George Bancroft. 

Tue New Scuworasticism XIII 3: Elizabeth G. Salmon, Reverend 
George Bull, S.J.; Joseph H. Fichter, What is Social Autonomy?; Joseph 
C. Fenton, The Opusculum “De Motione Primi Motoris”; Leonard J. 
Eslick, Grammatical and Logical Forum; D. Salmon, The Mediaeval Latin 
Translations of Alfarabi’s Works; George Barry O’Toole, Chinese Philoso- 
phers of the Eastern Chou (770-249 B.c.). 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXI 3: Joseph Buchanan Bernardin, The 
Church in the New Testament; Floyd V. Filson, The Separation of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism; Raphael Mingioli, The Idea of Christian Orthodoxy 
in Pastoral Epistles; Frederick C. Grant, The Nature of the Church: I. 
Historical Origins; Sherman E. Johnson, Notes, Comments and Problems. 

Tue HarvArD THEOLOGICAL Review XXXII 3: A. Cameron, Inscriptions 
Relating to Sacral Manumission and Confession; Grant McColley, Paradise 
Lost. 

SpEcULUM XIV 3: C. H. Taylor, Assemblies of French Towns in 1316; 
George Vernadsky, Feudalism in Russia; Sister M. Aquinas Devlin, Bishop 
Thomas Brunton and His Sermons; J. S. P. Tatlock, The Dates of the 
Arthurian Saints’ Legend. 

AnaLysis VI 3: P. H. Nowell-Smith, Subjectivism and the Empiricists ; 
Abraham Edel, Functional Variability of Ethical Rules. 4: Karel Reach, 
What is a Language?; A. M. MaclIver, More About Some Old Logical 
Puzzles. 

Tue British JourNAL or PsycHotocy XXX 1: L. S. Perose, Intelli- 
gence Test Scores of Mentally Defective Patients and their Relatives; W. 
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Stephenson, Two Contributions to the Theory of Mental Testing. I. A New 
Performance Test for Measuring Abilities as Correlation Coefficients; 
Robert D. Walton, Individual Differences in Amplitudes of Oscillation 
and their Connection with Steadiness of Character; M. R. Harrower, 
Changes in Figure-ground Perception in Patients with Cortical Lesions ; 
J. W. Hughes, Binaural Localization with Two Notes Differing in Phase 
by 180°; W. JM. Beveridge, Some Racial Differences in Perception. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LII 3: K. M. Dallenbach, Pain: 
History and Present Status; F. L. Dimmick and M. R. Hubbard, The 
Spectral Components of Psychologically Unique Red; G. L. Freeman, 
Changes in Tension-Pattern and Total Energy Expenditure During Adapta- 
tion to ‘Distracting’ Stimuli; H. L. Hollingworth and V. Weischer, Per- 
sistent Alphabetical Synthesis; D. Fryer, Post Quantification of Introspec- 
tive Data; A. L. Edwards and H. B. English, The Effect of the Immediate 
Test on Verbatim and Summary Retention; A. L. Baldwin, The Visual 
Perception of Filled and Unfilled Space by the After-Image Method; 
P. H. DuBois, The Sex Difference on the Color-Naming Test; F. L. Dim- 
mick, Introduction to The Inter-Society Color Council Symposium on Color 
Tolerance; E. G. Boring, The Psychophysics of Color Tolerance; S. M. 
Newhall, The Ratio Method in the Review of the Munsell Colors; H. Hel- 
son, Color Tolerances as Affected by Changes in Composition and Intensity 
of Illumination and Reflectance of Background; D. L. MacAdam, Repre- 
sentation of Color Tolerance on the Chromaticity Diagram; D. B. Judd, 
Specification of Color Tolerances at the National Bureau of Standards; 
I, A. Balinkin, Industrial Color Tolerances; W. R. Miles, Visual-Tactical 
Illusions from a Crystal Ball. 

PsyCHOLOGICAL Review XLVI 4: Paul Crissman, The Operational Defi- 
nition of Concepts; Edward Chace Tolman, Prediction of Vicarious Trial 
and Error by Means of the Schematic Sowbug; S. Howard Bartley, Some 
Factors in Brightness Discrimination; H. A. Carr and F, A. Kingsbury, 
The Concept of the Individual; Fritz Heider, Environmental Determinants 
in Psychological Theories. 5: Frank A. Geldard, ‘Explanatory Principles’ 
in Psychology; Orvis C. Irwin, Toward a Theory of Conditioning; G. H. S. 
Rasran, The Law of Effect or the Law of Qualitative Conditioning; James 
Grier Miller, Symbolic Technique in Psychological Theory; Edwin R. 
Guthrie, The Effect of Outcome on Learning; James M. Lynch, A Note 
on Kellogg’s Treatment of Skills; W. N. Kellogg, On the Nature of Skills— 
A Reply to Mr. Lynch. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXV 1: C. E. Buxton and C. E. 
Henry, Retroaction and Gains in Motor Learning: I. Similarity of Inter- 
polated Task as a Factor in Gains; S$. D. Cann, The Effect of Voluntary 
Leg Activity Upon the Knee-Jerk; Further Experiment; J. Weitz, Vibra- 
tory Sensitivity as Affected by Local Anesthesia; R. A. McFarland, C.:A. 
Knehr and C. Berens, Metabolism and Pulse Rate as Related to Reading 
Under High and Low Levels of Illumination; W. R. Miles, Performance 
of the Einthoven Galvanometer with Input Through a Vacuum Tube 
Microvoltmeter; N. R. Bartlett and R. M. Gagne, On Binocular Summation 
at Threshold; A. L. Edwards and H. B. English, Reminiscence in Relation 
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to Differential Difficulty; J. E. Barmack, The Length of the Work Period 
and the Work Curve; 7. A. Jackson, Studies in the Transposition of 
Learning by Children: III. Transpositional Response as a Function of the 
Number of Transposed Dimensions; A. S. Edwards, New Apparatus for 
the Measurement of Bodily Movement. 2: D. D. Wickens, A Study of 
Voluntary and Involuntary Finger Conditioning; L. G. Humphreys, The 
Effect of Random Alternation of Reinforcement on the Acquisition and 
Extinction of Conditioned Eyelid Reactions; N. G. Hanawalt, The Effect 
of Verbal Suggestion in the Recall Period Upon the Reproduction of 
Visually Perceived Forms; E. Brunswik, Probability as a Determiner of 
Rat Behavior; C. E. Buxton and D. A. Grant, Retroaction and Gains 
in Motor Learning: II. Sex Differences, and a Further Analysis of Gains; 
L. F. Cain and R. deV. Willey, The Effect of Spaced Learning on the 
Curve of Retention; H. Gurnee, The Effect of Mild Annoyance Upon the 
Learning of Visual Forms; J. S. Brown, A Note on a Temporal Gradient 
of Reinforcement; E. D. Sisson, Retroactive Inhibition: The Temporal 
Position of Interpolated Activity. 3: F. A. Courts, Relations Between Ex- 
perimentally Induced Muscular Tension and Memorization; R. H. Leukart, 
The Speed of Muscular Accommodation; D. C. Arnold and M .A. Tinker, 
The Fixational Pause of the Eyes; A. Berman, The Relation of Time 
Estimation to Satiation; L. G. Humphreys, Acquisition and Extinction of 
Verbal Expectations in a Situation Analogous to Conditioning; W. L. 
Jenkins, Studies in Thermal Sensitivity: 11. Effects of Stimulator Size in 
Seriatim Cold-Mapping; B. R. Philip, Studies in High Speed Continuous 
Work. II. Decrement; B. E. Hall, Transfer of Training in Mirror Tracing; 
F. Hamburger, Jr., An Inexpensive Voice Relay for Use with the Elec- 
tronic Cronoscope. 

PsyYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XXXVI 7: Program of the Forty-Seventh 
Meeting of the American Psychological Association, September 4, 5, 6, 7, 
1939. 

THe Mauna-Boput XLVII 7: Bhikkhu Metteyya, Tolerance; Paul 
Dahlke, On a Verse of Dhammapada; P. Vajiranana and B. L. Broughton 
(Trs.), The Celestial Plane and the Ghost Plane; P. P. Sirivardhana, Notes 
from Lanka; Vaisaskha Purnima Celebration in India and Europe; Lord 
Buddha’s Birthday Celebration in America; P. Chen Lee, An Ascended 
Pure-Landist. 8: Christina Albers, Voices; R. L. Soni, Buddhist Concep- 
tion of Right Livelihood; H. De S. Kultaratne, Samma Ditthi (Right Under- 
standing) ; Bhikkhu Metteyya, Shrine of Mercy; Lama Gedun Chompell, 
Kumbum, The Mystic City; Miriam Salanave, Buddhist Fiction; Bhikkhu 
Ariya Dhamma, The Exact Formation of Consciousness and Mind; P. 
Vajiranana and B. L. Broughton (Trs.), The Celestial Plane and the Ghost 
Plane; Singapore Buddhists Form Branch of the Maha Bodhi Society; 
Anniversary of Lord Buddha’s First Sermon; News of Buddhist Activities. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoratE XLVI 3: David Hume, Un 
opuscule retrouvé; E. Bréhier, Doutes sur la philosophie des valeurs; J. 
Wahl, Note sur l’espace et remarque sur le temps; A. Burnier, Néo-réalisme 
et idéalisme contemporain; J. Feiblemann, Une philosophie américaine: 
La doctrine de Charles-S. Peirce; J. Nogué Prix et rémunération; J. Bos- 
well, Les derniers moments de David Hume; Ch. Serrus, Impressions et 
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souvenirs de Congrés; A. Forest, La philosophie du Moyen Age d’aprés 
M. Emile Bréhier. 

RevvE PuitosopHigue CXVII 5 et 6: E. Bréhier, L’historien de la 
philosophie; A. Bayet, Le moraliste; M. Mauss, Le sociologue; H. Wallon, 
L’ceuvre de Lévy-Bruhl et la psychologie comparée; P. Masson-Oursel, 
Disciples ou éléves de Lévy-Bruhl; E. Cassirer, La place de la “Recherche 
de la Vérité par la lumiére naturelle” dans l’ceeuvre de Descartes; R. Bespa- 
loff, Notes sur les “Etudes kierkegaardiennes” de J. Wahl; P. Guérin, 
Morale et religion; J. Klanfer, Propagande et morale. 

REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE I 4: Jean Lameere, Paul Decos- 
ter (1886-1939) ; Sylvain De Coster, Les trois découvertes de l’actualisme 
costérien; Wilbur M. Urban, The Present Situation in Axiology; E. Du- 
préel, Valeur et probabilité; Emmanuel Leroux, Les composantes de la 
valeur; A. C. Ewing, Intuitionism and Utilitarianism; Charner Perry, Prin- 
ciples of Value and the Problem of Ethics; De Witt H. Parker, The Nature 
of Art; Alfred Stern, Le probléme de I’absolutisme et du relativisme 
axiologique et la philosophie allemande. 

THE JOURNAL OF UNIFIED SCIENCE (ERKENNTNIsS) VIII 1-3: Susan Steb- 
bing, Language and misleading questions; Maurice Fréchet, The diverse 
definitions of probability; M. Black, Relations between logical positivism 
and the Cambridge school of analysis; Egon Brunswik, The conceptual 
focus of some psychological systems; Hans Reichenbach, Uber die seman- 
tische und die Object-Auffaussung von Wahrscheinlichkeitsausdricken ; 
Hans Kelsen, Die Entstehung des Kausalgesetzes aus dem Vergeltungsprin- 
zip; Charles W. Morris, Esthetics and the theory of signs; Hilda Geiringer, 
Uber die Wahrscheinlichkeit von Hypothesen; J. Tinbergen, Henry Schultz. 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCII 3: Josef Massarette, 
Papst Pius XII; Heinrich Suso Braun, Laeti bibamus sobriam ebrietatem 
Spiritus; Meinrad M. Schumpp, Der Gott des heiligen Paulus; Richard 
Grohl, Eine bedeutsame Stimme aus der Urzeit der Kirche; Bernhard Zier- 
mann, Die sittliche Haltung des katholischen Menschen; B. van Acken, 
Das uneheliche Kind im Lichte des Glaubens und der Erbbiologie; Josef 
Schattauer, Uber Verantwortungsangst; Otto Schilling, Reform der Moral- 
theologie? 

ScHOLASTIK XIV 3: Johannes Bapt. Lotz, Einzelding und Allgemeinbe- 
griff. Zum Grundansatz des existenzialphilosophischen Denkens; Heinrich 
Weisweiler, Natur und Ubernatur in Glaube und Theologie; Endre von 
Ivanka, Aristotelismus und Platonismus im theologischen Denken. West- 
liche und 6stliche Theologie; Nikolaus Junk, Naturphilosophie als Grund- 
lage und Weiterfiihrung der Naturwissenschaften. Versuch einer Weg- 
weisung zu einer modernen scholastischen Kosmologie. 

Die TATweL_t XV 2: Eberhard Kessel, Die geschichtsbildende Kraft der 
Lebensanschauungen grosser Soldaten: V. Moltke; Ernst von Hippel, Wal- 
ter Eucken, L. Miksch, Arnold Eucken, Gerhard Ledig, W. Hellpach, Aloys 
Wensl, Antonio Banfi, Wissenschaft und Lebenspraxis in der Gegenwart 
(3. Bericht) ; William Ernest Hocking, Tatsache und Schicksal; Carl Frie- 
drich von W eisacker, Methode der Physik. 

Rivista pt Firrosorira XXX 3: Emilio Morselli (1869-1939); L. Firpo, 
Il Campanella astrologo ed i suoi persecutori romani; L. Geymonat, Senti- 
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mento e moralita secondo la critica empiristica; A. Saloni, La concezione 
aristocratico-mistica della vita morale e le sue insufficenze; D. Pesce, La 
Morale di Epitteto; G. Grasselli, L’indagine naturalistica. 

Locos XXII 2: Armando Carlini, Lineamenti di una concezione realistica 
dello spirito umano; Antonio Aliotta, La Critica del Giudizio nel pensiero 
di Kant; Fausto M. Bongioanni, Parentele spirituali; Paolo Filiasi Carcano, 
L’idea del progresso e la frattura della Filosofia contemporanea; F. Mare- 
tict, Il “Lavoro Artistico”; Mario M. Rossi, Appunti sul problema del com- 
prendere; Flavio Lopez de Onate, Tocqueville storiografo della rivoluzione 
del 1848. 

RivistA pit Fitosor1A Neo-ScoLasticA XXXI 3: Martino Grabmann, I 
commenti latini inediti del sce. XIII ai Topici di Aristotele; Paolo Brezzi, 
Sulla personalita di S. Agostino; Gustavo Bontadini, Lo spiritualismo di 
Armando Carlini; Luigi Pelloux, Studi plotiniani; Grazioso Ceriani, La 
logica di Hegel; Rudolf Allers, Il congresso della American Catholic 
Philosophical Association; Riassunti degli articoli, 

ANNALI DELLA R. ScuoLA NoRMALE SuPERIORE DI Pisa VIII 2: Giuseppe 
Billanovich, Aila scoperta di Leonardo Giustinian; M. Lupo Gentile, Pisa, 
Firenze e Massimiliano d’Austria (1496) ; Walter Ferrari, Un carme latino 
del Pascoli: ad H. Vitelli; Michele Losacco, La “Bhagavadgita” nella 
versione poetica di Michele Kerbaker; Arsenio Frugoni, Notizie bio- 
bibliografiche sull’umanista Benedetto Colucci da Pistoia. 

SciENTIA LXVI 7: N. H. Hech, Earth, Air and Sun. What can be learned 
of them from Seismology and Terrestrial Magnetism; J. Thibaud, Un 
nouvel aspect des transformations atomiques: la rupture nucléaire de 
luranium; G. Montalenti, Svolgimento storico delle nozioni fondamentali 
della Fisiologia moderna, II* Parte; K. Breysig, Die menschheitliche Ent- 
wicklung als Begriff und als Geschehensform. 8-9: F. Strunz, Beda Vener- 
abilis in der Geschichte der Naturbetrachtung; G. Imamura, Block Move- 
ments in Japan; C. Vallaux, Le courant du Pérou ou de Humboldt; P. 
Urbain, Sédimentation et texture des argiles; M. Hartmann, Allgemeine 
bipolare Zweigeschlechtlichkeit; R. Ciferri, Il problema dei raggi mito- 
genetici; R. Biasutti, L’Asia nell’era quaternaria e il suo primo insediamento 
umano. 

GrecoRIANUM XX 11: H. Du Manoir, L’Eglise, Corps du Christ, chez 
Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie; S. Gonzales, El realismo platonico de S. Gre- 
gorio de Nisa; B. Jansen, Das Problem der Metaphysik in philosophie- 
geschichtlicher Schau. Aristoteles—Kant; A. Little, Towards the solution 
of the critical problem; G. Hofmann, Notae historicae de terminologia 
theologica Concilii Florentini; F. Spedaliert, Il lib. I del “De Sacramentis” 
di Ugo di S. Vittore in un manoscritto della Biblioteca Naz. di Torino; 
P. Hoenen, De Logica nova et antiqua. 
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